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ROCHESTER, AND GENESEE FALLS. 


The city of Rochester has sprung into exist- 
ence within a few years past, and during the 
recollection of thousands. 
date its real origin in the year 1816, for at 
that period it contained only 331 inhabitants. 

When we reflect that thirty years have not 
elapsed since this city was founded, and that 
it at present contains a population of 20,000 
souls, we are struck with a feeling of admira- 
tion for the perseverance and active enterprize 
of its inhabitants. 

And the growth of Rochester, unlike that of 
many of her sister cities and villages has been 
equally permanent as rapid. By the industry, 
prudence and wisdom of its founders and pre- 
sent population, Rochester has in a few years at- 
tained a degree of intelligence, commercial 
importance, and solid wealth, unexampled in 
the history of nearly all the cities in the State 
of New York. 

But though much of her present superiority 
is to be attributed to the character of her inha- 
bitants, still her natural advantages have had 
a powerful influence in bringing about this re- 
sult. Rochester is surrounded by a rich and 
fertile country, which annually yields an abun- 
dance of fruit and grain. The Genesee river, 
generously fertilizing the whole country, by 
the great manufacturing powers which its wa- 
ters afford, converts the products of the soil in- 
to more available and profitable articles of 


merchandize; and the great Western canal pass- | 


ing through this favored city, carries the result 
of her industry to the distant market. 

To the business man this Queen of the West- 
ern cities is an object of interest and admira- 
tion. But her advantages of scenery, her land- 
scapes and waterfalls, are no less subjects for 
the study and delightful contemplation of the 
lover of the beautiful in nature. 


The river Genesee, which flows through this | 


city, and whose falls are depicted in the ac- 


Indeed, we might | 


companying engraving, takes its rise in Penn- 
sylvania, and empties into lake Ontario. The 
progress of this river, just before reaching Ro- 
chester, is beautifully winding, and its banks 
| present picturesque and charming scenery. 

The falls on the Genesee at Rochester, are 
not so remarkable for the volume of water 
which is precipitated into the gulf below, as 
for its height and the wildness and sublimity 
of its rocky banks. 

The American citizen, accustomed as he is 
to the more wonderful exhibitions of Provi- 
dence in the thundering cataracts of Niagara, 
or the rapid succession of falls at Trenton, sur- 
rounded too by the most magnificent scenery 
in the country, cannot properly appreciate the 
falls onthe Genesee. But were a sirailar cata- 
ract situated on the Thames in England, they 
would be visited by the traveler from every 
portion of Europe and perhaps by the unpa- 
triotic citizen of the new world. 

The spirit of enterprize and energy which 
characterises our western brethren has convert- 
ed this immense water force to practical pur- 
poses, and into a means of great wealth. We 
cannot do better in closing this description than 
to add an extract from Mr. O’Reiley’s enter- 
taining book on Western New York. 


‘* The falls of the Genesee in Rochester are 
as remarkable for their appearance as for their 
hydraulic power, as may be conjectured from 
the fact that the river is precipitated about two 
hundred feet within the city limits. 

** Though the mere business man may cal- 
culate the hydraulic value of the falls in dol- 
_lars and cents, they afford a scene, valuable 
_ beyond price, to the geologist and mineralogist. 
| By one who can ‘look on nature with admiring 
eye,’ an hour spent in rambling along the 
| banks in and around Rochester, could rarely 


| be more pleasantly occupied.” H. 
Albany, January 20, 1842. 
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Idleness is the great folding door through 
which vice enters the heart. 
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For the American Magazine. 


INcIDENTS OF TRAVEL, in Central Ame- 
rica, Chiapas and Yucatan. By John L. 
Stephens. In two vols. New York, 1841. 


The above work has excited considerable in- 
terest, and has been received with almost uni- 
versal commendation, both in England and in 
the United States. 

Mr. Stephens’s style is, in general, both sim- 
ple and pleasing, and we cheerfully subscribe 
to the merits of the work as a whole. It is, 
however, too evident that he considers himself 
privileged to make expressions that put mo- 
desty to the blush. And though in describing, 
as he did, the habits and customs of rude and 
savage hordes, expressions bordering on the 
vulgar can rarely be avoided, yet we think 
Mr. S’s. recklessness in this respect is quite in- 
excusable, in this enlightened age. The sub- 
ject, however, alone commends the work to 
every lover of antiquity, and the style of our 
author is far from being intolerable. 

We purpose to give a brief outline of Mr. 
S’s. travels, together wlth some few extracts, 
such as appear to us most edifying and inter- 
esting. 

In the preface Mr. S. acknowledges his in- 
debtedness ‘‘ to Mr. Van Buren late president 
of the United States for the opportunity of 
presenting to the public the following pa- 
ges’’—i.e. his book. Here we confess we 
have an “inkling in the cranium” that 
** there was a little fraud in the purchase,’’ for 
it is well known that Mr. S. had already writ- 
ten his ‘‘ Incidents of travel in Egypt, Ara- 
bia Petrzea, and the Holy Land,’’ and Mr. 
Van Buren well knew it was a popular work, 
and to say nothing of ‘‘ services rendered”? al- 
so well knew that Mr. S. wished to write a si- 
milar work on the ‘‘ ruins of New Spain.” 
Very well. Mr. S. is therefore ‘‘ intrusted by 
the President with a special confidential mission 
to Central America,’ with orders as he tells 
us ‘‘ to make diligent search’? for the govern- 
ment; that he ‘‘might return, in legal 
phrase, ‘ cepi corpus,’ or ‘non est inventus,’ 
according to circumstances.”” And Mr. S. 


tells us that after chasing the government over 
the muddy mountain of Mico quite across the 
whole extent of Guatimala, over hill and dell, 
and down the Pacific, taking another tack, 
he finally had the good fortune to “‘ tree it,’”? on 
the mountain heights at Zonzonnata, and in 


sight of the burning volcano of Izalco Won- 
der if Mr. S. did not also “‘ hole’? the govern- 
ment at Copan, and whether he was so long dig- 
ging for it among the ruins? O the beauties of 
modern diplomacy—ab uno disce omnus. 

According to Mr. S., his ‘‘ chase after a go- 
vernment’? was more than a match for that 
most celebrated chase of Sir W. Scott. The 
chief difference being in this—James Fitz 
James followed 


‘The antlered monarch of the waste,” 


far around, ‘ o’er mount and moor,” and quite 
up 
“ The bold heights of Uam Var’’, 


while Mr. Stephens pursued the government 
through quite as ample a circuit, and up 


‘‘ The mountain heights of Zonzonnata.” 


And if Fitz James, after the ‘‘ chase was o’er,”’ 
found the Lady Ellen Douglass, with her 
‘* silken snood,’’ and her “‘ finer form and love- 
lier face,’’ so did Mr. S., after having treed 
the government, find at Guanacasta ‘‘a very 
neat cartaret, with a gauze moscheto-netting 
and pink beaus at the corners,” and alsoa 
** Lady” that ‘‘looked unutterable things.’’ 
Now Pope tells us that 


‘* Love seldom haunts the breast where learning 
lies 

And Voom sets, e’re Mercury can rise.” 

And this, probably, explains the why Mr. S. 

left his bonne bouche to explore “the route of 

the great canal to connect the Atlantic and 

Pacific oceans.” 

And now, kind reader, having divested our- 
selves of all our spleen, we purpose quietly to 
follow Mr. S. in his journey. 

On the 3d of October, 1839, Mr. Stephens, 
in company with Mr. Catherwood, (an able 
and experienced traveler, painter, and antiqua- 
rian,) embarked at New York for the bay of 
Honduras. ‘‘On the llth, with the thermo- 
meter at 80 deg., but a refreshing breeze,” 
they ‘‘ were moving gently between Cuba and 
St. Domingo, with both in full sight.”” Their 
voyage now became retarded, the seas bois- 
terous, and the tropical rains almost incessant, 
and on the 29th they anchored off Balize in 
Yucatan. Balize is the chief town in the Bri- 
tish settlement of Yucatan. The inhabitants 
are rude and uncultivated, though Mr. S. as- 
cribes to them one singularly wise trait of cha- 
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racter, namely: they make, administer, and 


| face was covered with sweat and mud; his 


execute their laws without the help of lawyers! | breast and legs were spattered, and his right 


The soldiery, he says, is wretched, and the | 
citizens a motley crew, congregated from the 


four winds of heaven, and associating intimate- 
ly, without respect to nation, race, or color. 

On leaving Balize, they next paid the Carib 
Indians a visit, at Puenta Gorda. ‘‘ The Ca- 
ribs,” says Mr. S., ‘‘ like most of the other 
Indians of Central America, have received the 
doctrines of Christianity as presented to them 
by the priests and monks of Spain, and are, in 
all things, strict observers of the forms pre- 
scribed.”? Here a young Irish Roman Catho- 
lic priest stopped to marry and to baptize. The 
scene, as presented by Mr. S., is quite amus- 
ing. As to “‘ baptizings, there was abundance 
of it.’ ‘*I,’? says he, ‘‘ explained to Augus- 
tin in French, who explained to one of the men 
in Spanish, who explained to the women.”’ As 
to marriages, he says, ‘‘ there was little to be 
done in the way of marrying, there being a 
scarcity of men for the purpose, as most of 
them were away fishing and hunting.” 

They next landed at Yzabal. Here they 
found Don Juan Penal, who had once been 
banished by Gen. Morazin. ‘‘ His predeces- 
sor, who was an officer of Morazin, had been 
just driven out by the Carrera party, and Penal 
again reinstated, and he had been but twenty 
days in his place.’’ 

‘* Three great parties at that time distracted 
Central America; that of Morazin, the former 


president of the republic, in San Salvador; of | 


Ferrera in Honduras; and of Carrera in Guati- 
mala.’ 

Their passage across the rugged Mico moun- 
tain on mules, is well described. They were 
‘*dragged through mudholes, squeezed in gul- 
lies, knocked against trees, and tumbled over 
roots,” &c. and well nigh “‘ buried in the mud 
of the Mico mountain.”? One circumstance is 
related which is in perfect keeping with the 
steam-improvement-principle of the age. It 
was the meeting of an English banker, solitary 
and alone, while toiling up the mountain. He 
was a tall, dark complexioned man, with a 
broad-brimmed Panama hat, rolled up at the 
sides; a striped woollen Guatimala jacket, 
with a fringe at the bottom; plaid pantaloons, 
leather spatterdashes, spurs, and sword; he 
was mounted on a noble mule, with a high 
peaked saddle, and the butts of a pair of horse- 
man’s pistols peeped out of his holsters. His 


side was a complete incrustation; altogether 
his appearance was fearful. It seemed strange 
to meet any one on the road; and, to our sur- 
prize he accosted us in English. He had set 
out with muleteers and Indians, but had lost 
them in some of the windings of the woods, 
and was seeking his wayalone. He had cross- 
ed the mountain twice before, but had never 
known it so bad; he had been thrown twice; 
once his mule rolled quite over him, and near- 
ly crushed him ; and now she was so frighten- 
ed that he could hardly urge her along. He 
dismounted, and the trembling beast and his 
own exhausted state confirmed all that he had 
said. He asked us for brandy, wine, or water; 
any thing to revive him; but unfortunately our 
stores were ahead, and for him to go back one 
step was out of the question. Imagine our sur- 
prize, when, with his feet in the mud, he told 
us that he had been two years in Guatimala, 
‘ negotiating’ for a bank charter. Freshas I was 
from the land of banks, I almost thought that he 
intended a fling at me ; but he did not look 
like one in a humor for jesting; and for the 
benefit of those who will regard it as an evi- 


dence of incipient improvement, I am able to 
state that he had the charter secured when he 
rolled over in the mud, and was then on his 
way to England to sell the stock.” 

After descending the mountain, they cross- 
ed the river Montague, and remaining a short 
time at Encuentros, they proceeded to Gualan ; 
thence to Chiquimula, and thence to Copan. 
The purchase of this ancient city, of Don Jose 
Maria, for $50, is quite a novelty. Mr. §. 
considered it quite cheap, but Don Jose Maria 
thought him a fool for giving so much. Here 
Mr. Catherwood commenced his labors; and 
from his drawings we have in Mr. Stephens’s 
first volume some thirty engravings, which are 
mostly of sculptured idols, statues, and hi- 
erogliphical tablets, all ofwhich were wrought 
up with curious and strange devices; some of 
them still standing and full 13 feet in height, 
while others had been broken by the falling 
trees. For it must be recollected that the en- 
tire site of the ancient city was an unbroken 
forest; and large trees had grown even from 
the sloping sides of the immense walls. Some 
of the monuments had sunken considerably be- 
low their original position, while the roots of 
the large forest trees had grappled upon other 
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massy columns, and heaved them upwards or 
thrown them upon some neighboring pile. 
How many ages have rolled away since the 
streets of Copan rang with the shouts of merri- 
ment and gladness, will most probably be for- 
ever a matter of conjecture. They must have 
been an active and ideal race, far more ad- 
vanced in civilization than the Mexicans were 
at the time of the Spanish conquests. The 
remains are said tobe “not less stupendous, 
magnificent, grotesque or tasteful than those of 
Egypt.”? ‘‘ Some of the disconnected statues 
are in a pure classical style;” and in their 
tombs have been found vessels of exquisite 
workmanship; levelled roads, guarded by pa- 
rapets, and such like tokens of civilization still 
exist: even the traditions of the Mexican In- 
dians know nothing of that long forgotten race. 
And no Champolion has ever yet been found to 


“ Read the mystic lore’ 
“ Buried where buried ‘ Indians’ sleep.” 


Mr. S. observes, ‘‘ the tone which pervades 
the ruins is that of deep solemnity.” ‘‘ We 
regard these solemn memorials as ‘ idols’—de- 
ified kings and heroes—objects of adoration 
and ceremonial worship.’? Again the inquir- 
ing mind asks what could have been the cause 
of the depopulation of this ancient city? And 
we fear the question will forever remain unan- 
swered. Doubtless the whole history of this 
people is explained by these hieroglyphics, but 
quite unintelligible. 

We quote the following speculation from the 
London Monthly Review, via. the American 
Eclectic. ‘‘To us the theory that is the most 
feasible remains to be that already noticed, 
viz: that in as far as can be gathered from ar- 
chitectural types, artistic ornaments, religious 
rites, hieroglyphical language, and character- 
istics of physiognomy, &c. the extraordinary 
people, whose monuments we are considering, 
were a branch of the Cyclopean family, or 
shepherd kings, as they have been called, the 
Titans and giants of the ancient poets, and the 
wandering architects of a later age. They seem 
to have constituted a branch of the same race of 
shepherd kings who invaded Egypt. Indeed 
the Mexicans are said to have traditions to the 
effect that their predecessers came with the 
great ancestor of the American people, from 
the Ophite or Hivite land in Phoenicia.”’ 

** According to this opinion, then, the build- 
ers of the monuments under review were Cy- 


clopean Canaanites, traces of whose works re- 
cur in the history of Greece and Italy; wander- 
ers; devoted to gloomy mysteries : the authors 
of an exaggerated architecture; and who built 
cities, with walls and towers reaching to hea- 
ven.”’ 

The nation may have been swept off by fa- 
mine or pestilence, or by a savage war—or, 
‘* possibly barbarians from the North, in Go- 
thic fashion, made irruptions upon ‘ the wan- 
dering masons,’ when they had become effe- 
minate or felt over secure, and thus so van- 
quished them as to introduce a series of gene- 
rations deserving the title of the Dark Ages.” 

We now, leaving Mr. Catherwood at work 
among the ruins, will follow Mr. Stephens in 
his journey. From Copan he set out for Es- 
quipulas, the ‘‘Pilgrim city of the west.’’ 
This town contains a population of 1500 In- 
dians; the main street is a mile long, and at 
its head stands the great church of Esquipulas. 
**On the 15th of January, every year, the pil- 
grims come in immense numbers, even from 
Peru and Mexico to barter and to pay homage 
to our Lord of Esquipulas.”’* 

He now continued across the mountain of 
Esquipulas and Quezaltepeque, finding the lat- 
ter much like the Mico mountain. At the 
town of Quezaltepeque he did not stop, it be- 
ing 11 o’clock, a. m., and by 5 p. m. he ar- 
rived at the village of San Jacinto. Here Mr. 
S. stopped with the cura of Quezaltepeque, who 
was residing at San Jacinto. ‘‘ My muleteer,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ without unloading the mules, threw 
himself down on the piazza, and with my 
greatcoat on his unthankful body, began abus- 
ing me for killing him with long marches’’ 
and after describing his host, (the cura, ) his 
slovenly appearance, &c. and observing that 
‘* he had a heart as big and open as his body,” 
he humorously observes ‘‘ my abominable mu- 
leteer filled up the measure of his iniquity by 
falling sick with a violent fever.’? Soon after 
follows the proof of what he had said of the cu- 
ra’s heart, viz: ‘‘ The padra insisted on my 
taking his own cartaret, which was unusually 
neat, and had a moscheto-netting. It was my 
best since I left Colonel McDonald’s at Balize. 
Before I was up he stood over me with a flask 
of aqua ardienta ; soon after came chocolate, 
with a roll of sweet bread; and finding that it 


* Mr. S., as was his custom, stopped with the cura one 
night, who was pale, feeble and very humble, and took his 


letter next morning and departed. 
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was impossible to get away that day, I became | 
a willing victim to his hospitality. At nine 
o’clock we had breakfast; at twelve, fruit; at | 
two, dinner; at five, chocolate and sweet | 
bread ; at eight, supper, with constant inter- | 
mediate invitations to aqua ardienta ; which | 
the padra, with his hand on that prominent part | 
of his own body, said was good for the sto- | 
mach. In every thing except good feeling he 
was the complete antipodes of the cura of Es- 
quipulas.”’ 

Leaving San Jacinto he next passed through 


San Rosaline; then Chimalapa, Gustatoya, &c. 
to Guatimala, where he arrived about dusk. | 
There being no hotel in Guatimala, he deter- 
mined to callon Mr. Hall, the English Vice 
Consul, to whom, with others, he had letters 
ofintroduction. Mr.S.continues thus: We 
picked up a ragged Indian, who undertook to 
conduct us to his house, and under his guid- 
ance we entered the city at the foot of a long 
straight street. My country-bred mule seem- 
ed astonished at the sight of so many houses, 
and would not cross the gutters, which were 
wide, and in the middle of the streets. In spur- 
ring her over one, she gave a leap that, after 
her hard journey, made me proud of her ; but 
she broke her bridle and I was obliged to dis- 
mount and lead her. Augustin’s poor beast 
was really past carrying him, and he followed, 
on foot, whipping mine, the guide lending a | 
hand, before and behind. In this way we tra- 
versed the streets of Guatimala. Perhaps no | 
diplomatist ever made a more unpretending 
entry into a capitol.” At length he found 
lodgings and a hearty welcome at Mr. Hall’s, 
who at first could hardly be induced to open 
his doors, fearing the vagabond soldiers and 
strolling Indians. New Guatimala is situated 
in the rich valley of Las Vacas; its foundation 
was laid in that ever memorable year, 1776, 
just after the old town, twenty-five miles dis- 
tant, had been destroyed by an earthquake. 
The houses are all built low to resist the shocks 
of earthquakes. Gen. Carrera was master of 
Guatimala at this time; and the state of society 
was abominable. Carrera, incompliment, was 
called a mulatto; but Mr. S., in compliment, 
calls him an Indian. In 1829 he was a drum- 
mer boy; in a few years after a pig-driver; 
next we see him at the head of a few straggling 
Indians, opposing the Livingston code and | 


when Galvez, (an officer under Morazin, ) sent 
a poorly disciplined troop against them and 
routed them. Among the outrages then com- 
mitted was one upon Carrera’s wife. This so 
incensed him, that he swore never to lay down 
his arms while a single officer of Morazin re- 
mained in the state; and though at this time 
totally unable to read or write, by persever- 
ance he has become thus eminent. 

‘We have already extended this article far 
beyond what we first anticipated, and though 
we have space for but little more we will con- 
clude our observations on the first volume, re- 
serving the second volume for our next num- 


_ ber. 


Mr. S. remained at Guatimala till about the 

5th of January, having visited the principal 
towns, volcanos, &c., and the Pacific at 
Istapa. 
. Leaving Guatimala in company with Mr. 
Gatherwood, who had by this time arrived at 
Cuatimala, they passed the several villages, 
Amatitan, Masaya, Escuintla, Overa, &c., on 
their way to the port of Istapa, on the coast of 
the Pacific. From here they took shipping 
and coasting southward next touched at Aca- 
jutla. Here Mr. S. who had been lingering 
ever since they left Guatimala, was attacked 
with a violent fever; but after much difficulty 
succeeded in getting to Zonzonnata, where he 
_ obtained medical assistance, and on his reco- 
very, or while convalescent, treed the govern- 
ment, which, upon examination, he found to 
be Don Diego Vigil, late the “‘ vice president, 
and the only remaining officer of the Repub- 
lic’’—a vagrant general whose soldiers were 
almost literally ‘‘ bruised and tattered to pie- 
ces among the rocks and craggy clifts.’ He 
had just come from San Salvador to Zon- 
zonata to treat with one Chico Rascon, a rebel 
and an outlaw, and had already offered him a 
colonel’s commission and money to dismiss 
his troops. 

Mr. 8S. gives a vivid description of his visit 
to the volcano of Izalco, which, though now 
about 3000 feet in height, in 1798 was first 
discovered, ‘‘ a small orifice puffiing out small 
quantities of dust and pebbles.”’ 

“The cura of Zonzonata, still in the vigor 
of life, told me that he remembered when the 
ground in which this volcano stands had no- 
| thing to distinguish it from any other spot of 
ground,’ so that this immense volcano, (3000 


marching from village to village until his ar- 
my, such as they were, numbered about 1000, 


feet high,) with its ‘‘ huge throat” belching 
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out “‘ sheets of flame,” and spreading its deso- 
lating lava for many miles round, has actually 
formed entire in the short space of forty-two 
years ! 

On the 22d January, they returned to Acajut- 
la, and thence by ship to Caldera, on the east- 
ern coast of the gulf of Nicoya in Costa Rica. 
Here the distracted state of the country 
almost forbade his landing, which, however, he 
did, and passing through quite a settled coun- 
try, visited Cartago, the oldest city in Central 
America. Inasmuch as many travelers have 
denied that both oceans can be seen from any 
pcint in Central America, we will quote a part 
of Mr. Stephens’s description of their visit to 
the volcano of Cartago. 

‘¢ The crater was about two miles in circum- 
ference, rent and broken by time or some great 
convulsion, and within were three or four small- 
er craters. We ascended on the south side by 
a ridge running east and west till we reached 
a high point, at which there was an immense 
gap in the crater impossible to cross. The 
lofty point on which we stood was perfectly 
clear; the atmosphere was of transparent pu- 
rity, and looking beyond the region of desola- 
tion below us, at a distance of perhaps two 
thousand feet, the whole country was covered 
with clouds, and the city at the foot of the vol- 
cano was invisible. By degrees the more dis- 
tant clouds were lifted, and over the immense 
bed we saw at the same moment the élantic 
and Pacific oceans.’’? Splendid sight! and, 
as we are told seldom seen, on account of the 
smoke and clouds that envelope the earth be- 
neath the mountain’s top. ‘‘ The points at 
which they were visible were the gulf of Ni- 
coya and the harbor of San Juan, not directly 
opposite, but nearly at right angles to each 
other, so that we saw them without turning the 
body. In a right line over the tops of the 
mountains, neither was more than twenty miles 
distant, and from the great height at which we 
stood they seemed almost at our feet.””  * * 
The height ‘of the mountain has never been 
measured but is believed to be about eleven 
thousand feet.’’ 

From Cartago Mr. S. concluded to return to 
Guatimala by land. The country is fertile and 
tolerably well populated from Cartago to Es- 
parza; and from thence to Nicaragua, about 
three hundred miles north, a mountainous wil- 
derness interspersed with a few small villages, 
and plantations from twenty to forty miles 


apart. To give a tolerable idea of the desola- 
tion. of this country, Mr. S. says ‘“‘ Skamaika 
is the name given to a single hut, occupied by 
a negro, sick and alone.’”? This cify is near 
the river Flores—the division line between 
Costa-Rica and Ni-car-a-gua. The mouth of 
the river St. John is to be the termination of 
the great Canal, to connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific. 

Mr. Bailey had been employed by the go- 
vernment of Central America two years before 
Mr. S’s. visit, and had actually made a survey ; 
but his path was grown up with bushes and 
trees, and was quite undistinguishable. The 
harbor on the Pacific side is said to be excel- 
lent, but Capt. D’Yriarte, who had been navi- 
gating the coast of the Pacific nine years said, 
‘* from November to May, the strong N. winds 
which sweep over the lake of Nicaragua pass 
with such violence through the gulf of Papa- 
jayo, that it is almost impossible for a vessel 
to enter the port of San Juan.’? The distance 
from the Pacific to lake Nicaragua is 15} 
miles, and the highest point of elevation is 1047 
feet. The lake lies 128 feet above the Pacific; 
a tunnel is to be made through the mountain, 
so as to save about 432 feet in height, and 
make sure of constant feeders. The cost of 
this canal, from the Pacific to the lake, is esti- 
mated at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000; 
and from the lake to the Atlantic, a distance 
of 74 miles, by canal, along the bank of the 
river San Juan, at from $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000. The lake is about 95 miles long, 
making the whole distance of communication 
184 miles; and the cost will probably be only 
about that of our enlarged Hudson and Erie 
canal. The work is very practicable, and, if 
the government becomes fairly established, 
there is no doubt but it will ere long be accom- 
plished. This subject was agitated and even a 
survey made ‘‘ during the death-like sleep of 
Spanish dominion.”? In 1825 the government 
of Central America proposed the subject to our 
own, and offered ‘‘ mutual advantages.’’ In 
1826 a contract was made between that body 
and a New York company; but the scheme 
fell through. In 1830 the government of Cen- 
tral America made a contract with a society 
of the Netherlands, under the patronage of the 
king of Holland. This also failed. In 1835, 
Congress, by a resolution of both houses, re- 
quested the President to open negotiation with 
the government of Central America, or other 
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IS PRAYER?—KOSCIUSKO. Al 


nations, concerning this work ; and in conse- 


quence General Jackson appointed a special | 


agent to examine the rout, &c. 

The advantages of such a work must be ap- 
parent to all. A canal destined to benefit the 
world—and in an especial manner that delight- 
ful country through which it is topass. Should 
the canal be constructed, we believe, in the 


short space of twenty years afterwards, there | 


would be no country in advance of that now 
semi-barbarous nation in wealth, refinement or 
intelligence. 


We now leave Mr. Stephens at Grenada, in | 


company with Mr. Wood and Mr. Bailey, and 
wait for our next number to follow him through 
his second volume. 


Original. 
WHAT IS PRAYER? 


BY F. J. OTTERSON. 


Is it the measur’d flow of words, 
Beneath the chancel’s gilded dome; 
While thoughts and eyes on fashion’s herds, 
All unrestrained and freely roam ? 


Is it the six-day-studied child 
Of purchas’d talents—words for gold— 
In diction pure, in temper mild, 
Whose tone says plainly, ‘“‘ bought and sold ?” 


Is it the selfish, grasping call, 
Of cold unfeeling pharisee, 

Who says, “ give this,” “ give more,” give all,” 
With prostrate form, and oft bent knee ? 


Is it the pointless, senseless tropes, 
Of some good, easy, harmless soul, 
Whose highest wish, whose fondest hopes, 
Above the earth ne’er deign to roll ? 


No! ’tis not these—’tis the pure flow 
Of aspirations, welling forth 

From hearts bow’d down by toil and woe— 
Of hopes that spring beyond the earth. 


When from the city’s din and strife, 
To nature’s haunts we Steal away, 

Then does the soul enjoy new life, 
Then by its very silence, pray. 


What though the tongue be death-like still, 
Nor modulate the silent thought? 
Jehovah knows each wish as well 
As if in humble language brought. 


Each firm resolve, each good desire, 
That from the heart unbidden springs, 


} 


| Is but the gleaming of the fire 


There hidden by the King of kings. 


The love of truth, the sense of right, 
That dwells within the soul’s deep shrine, 


| To virtuous deeds adds pure delight, 


And yields to heaven a prayer divine. 


KOSCIUSZKO IN AMERICA. 
Kosciuszko reached the new world utterly 


| unprovided with letters of recommendation or 


| 
| 


introduction, and nearly penniless; he however 
_asked an audience of Washington, to whom he 
had boldly presented himself. 
‘What do you seek here?’’ inquired the 
General, with his accustomed brevity. “J 


| come to fight as a volunteer for American in- 


| dependence,’’ was the equally brief and fear- 


less reply. ‘‘ What can you was Wash- 
ington’s next question; to which Kosciuszko, 
with his characteristic simplicity, only rejoin- 
ed, ‘‘ Try me.”? This was done; occasions 
soon offered, in which his talents, science and 
valor were evinced, and above all his great 
character was duly appreciated. He was 
| speedily made an officer, and farther distin- 
guished himself. 

He had not been long in America, when he 


had occasion to display his undaunted courage, 
_as captain of a company of volunteers. Gene- 
rals Wayne and Lafayette, notwithstanding the 
heat of the battle in which they themselves 
| were fully engaged, observed with satisfaction 
| the exertions of that company, which advanced 
beyond all the rest, and made its attack in the 
best order. 

Who led the first company?” asked La- 
_ fayette of his comrades, on the evening of that 
| memorable day, the 30th of September. 

The answer was, ‘‘It is a young Pole, of 
noble birth, but very poor; his name, if I am 
| not mistaken, is Kosciuszko.’? The sound of 
_ this unusual name, which he could hardly pro- 
nounce, filled the French hero with so eager a 
desire for the brave stranger’s acquaintance 
that he ordered his horse to be immediately 
saddled, and rode to the village about a couple 
of miles off, where the volunteers were quarter- 
ed for the night. . 

Who shall describe the pleasure of the one 
or the surprise of the other, when the General, 
entering the tent, (would it not rather be a 
room or hut in a village?) saw the captain still 
covered from head to foot with blood, dust and 
sweat, seated at a table, his head resting upon 
his hand, a map of the country spread out be- 
fore him, and pen and ink by his side. A cor- 
dial grasp of the hand imparted to the modest 
hero his commander’s satisfaction, and the ob- 


ject of a visit paid at so unusual an hour. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


WeraLtH.—There is no wealth so lasting 
as that which comes by honest labor and war- 


rantable industry. 
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42 METTERNICH AND GALL—COLERIDGE. 


PRINCE METTERNICH AND DOCTOR 
GALL. 


During my stay at Vienna I heard the fol- 
lowing remarkable anecdote : 

In the winter of 1814, Prince Metternich 
gave a splendid ball, at which, all that beauty, 

ashion. birth and wealth could unite, were as- 
sembied in his palace. All the ambassadors, 
the grand officers of the crown, in their bril- 
liant dresses, with crosses, stars and ribbons, 
a numerous assemblage of young, handsome 
and distinguished women, covered with pearls 
and diamonds, and dressed with the greatest 
elegance, were present. Amongst the crowd 
of high personages were chiefly distinguished 
the beautiful princess de S——, born princess 
of C , and the young count of Pek q 
whose high rank, brilliant exterior and amiable 
qualities had gained him, during his short stay 
at Vienna, the admiration and ~~ graces of 
the emperor, prince Metternich, and all the 
higher circles of Vienna. The count had 
left his estates in Bohemia, and came for the 
first time to the court of Francis to pay him 
his homage as one of his vassals. Metternich 
had already destined him for a high office. 

The celebrated Doct. Gall was one of the 
guests and on intimate terms with the all pow- 
erful premier. He approached and asked him, 
** Now Doctor, what do you think of this brill- 
iant count Pekf—? During the fortnight of his 
stay, he has already enchanted our ladies. I 
seldom have found so many graces, such no- 
bleness of manners, united to so much know- 
ledge and talent. The emperor is very fond of 
him, will choose him a wife, and attach him to 
our court. I predict for him a quick rise and 
high destiny. What do you say, Doctor, or 
think of him ?” 

**T have seen him but a few minutes, when 
you conversed with him, but??— 

** How then Doctor? Would ~ so hastily 
judge and apply your system to him also?” 

‘* My judgment is for the present formed by 
nent he served him when he spoke with you: 
and I have not closely examined him to tell 
exactly what I fear: but a fine outside is not 
always the indication of good and eminent 
qualities.’’ 

**Gh! Doctor,” said Metternich, smiling, 
**T may readily give him up to your closer ex- 
amination. Analyze his features, examine his 
protuberances as you term them ; and I am 
convinced you will readily agree with me, that 
a nobler mind or soul has never taken its abode 
in a finer body.”’ 

** Perhaps, perhaps.”’ said the Doctor. 

This curious and singular conversation was 
going on while the count Pkf- danced with 

beautiful princess Schw——, and attracted 
neral admiration. Metternich, after having 
eft the Doctor, was struck with his remarks, 
and observed at a distance that Gall approach- 
ed the count to observe him closer by. Curi- 
ous to know what the Doctor thought, the prince 
asked him his opinion. Gall without answering 
took him aside outof the crowd. When alone 


he said to Metternich, ‘‘ your favorite is but a 
profound villain.’’ 

** Doctor,’’ replied Metternich, smiling, 
** you jest, or your whole system appears to me 
very strange.”’ 

You would perhaps not listen to the reason 
upon which my opinion is grounded ; but let 
us wait. Time alone shall show which of us 
is right or wrong.”’ 

Metternich laughed heartily at the mania of 
the Doctor, as he said, left him and thought no 
more about it. 

In April, 1816, a horrid unheard of crime 
was committed in Germany. The perpetrator 
was arrested, tried before the Supreme Court 
of Justice, and sentenced to be dragged from 
his titles and dignities and then beheaded: the 
sentence was executed at Prague, the 15th of 
June the same year. 

The criminal was the same brilliant count of 
Pekf. , the favorite of Francis and Prince 
Metternich ! 

His crime was one of the most cruel ever 
heard. 


D. H. 


CHARACTER OF COLERIDGE. 


BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Ifthere be any man of grand and original 
genius at this moment, in Europe, it is Cole- 
ridge: nothing» can surpass the melodious 
richness of words which he heaps around his 
images—images which are not glaring in them- 
selves, but which are always affecting to the 
very verge of tears, because they have all been 
formed and nourished in the recesses of one of 
the most deeply musing spirits that ever breath- 
ed forth its inspirations in the majestic lan- 
guage of England. Who that ever read Gene- 
vieve can doubt this? That poem is known to 
all readers of poetry, although but compara- 
tively few of them are aware thatit is the work 
of Coleridge. His love-poetry is, throughout, 
the finest that has been produced in England 
since the days of Shakespeare and the old dra- 
matists. The old dramatists and Coleridge, 
regard women with far higher reverence—far 
deeper insight into the true grandeur of their 
gentleness. I do not think there is any poet in 
the world who ever touched so truly the mys- 
tery of the passion, as he has done in Gene- 
vieve, and in that other exquisite poem where 
he speaks of— 


Her voice— 
Her voice, that, even in its mirthful mood, 
Hath made me wish to steal away and weep.” 


Gewn1vus.—Each man is sent into the world 
with a bill of credit, as his talent may be called, 
and very few may be said to draw the amount 
of the bill, inasmuch as few exert their every 


faculty. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 43 

ARCHITECTURE: the Mount,” if discovered by these modern 

_ Greeks to be of no one of their three orders ny 

a | would not be pronounced by them to be entire- ! i 
ly out of proportion, and that the builders must un 

BY R. C. LONG, OF BALTIMORE. have made a mistake, certainly had never read | 

| Vitruvius. 

Widely, however, as these scholiasts differ, 

We extract the following from the ‘‘ Journal | there is one point on which they all agree, and Vil 


of the Franklin Institute.’’ After opening | this is, they all equally deplore the degeneracy ay q 
the subject and stating that architects must ne- | of modern architecture, and cry loudly for the big 


revival of some one favorite style, in order to 
cessarily enlighten the public in architecture, 


and that the people though they appreciate the || ‘But let us inquire what do the critics mean 
art, cannot be expected to understand it, and | by ‘‘ the degeneracy of modern architecture.” 


thouch they carefully choose the framers of || Is it degenerate because it is not Gothic; be- 
us y y | cause it is not Greek, not Palladian, not Eliza- 


their awe, they negiect the qualifica- || bethan, not Egyptian ? then in truth we 
tions of the architect, &c. &c. he continues— | say, architecture will never be any thing else i 
What do the critics mean by “‘ degeneracy | but degenerate, unless we either turn Greeks, i 


of modern architecture?” It is a stereotyped | or Romans, or Egyptians, &c., and assuredly ; 
_no one believes that such is ever going to be 


phrase used by both great and small writers, 

and, by the frequency of it, we cannot but be- || the case. pari i] 
lieve that it means something. When we look, || Yet why are architects taking it for granted and 
however, into the books, or consult the maga- | that nothing is architectural unless it be either 4: j 
zine-articles of said critics, we are puzzled } Greek or Gothic, or some other style, and that, iat 
to find out, exactly, what this something is. _, if drawing from these sources they did not try I 


If we listen to some of them, we must needs | to throw into their designs a portico, a pedi- 
conclude that there never was any architecture _ ment, or fasten buttresses and pinnacles to the 


but the Gothic, and that there never will be | outside walls, or shape the door and window i } 


any again until the Gothic is revived, thus ad- | heads into some particular curve or arch, or 


mitting that Gothic architecture is now dead, | indeed apply any other features which can be He | i 
in a stupor, or else has fainted away in very | taken entire out of books, that all traces of ar- | a 
chitectural art would vanish from the earth? 


weakness. | (ea 

From another set of essayists, we learn that | These are civilized times, and men require ie 4 
Palladio first invented that thing called archi- houses to live in; they worship God and must ete 
tecture; that, before his time, people built, | build temples, if not for His glory, at least for qeig 
** every man according to what was right in his | their own comfort, and in ministering to these ee 
own eyes,” until Palladio taught them better, | requirements, this practice of pinning to a | ‘15 


and gave such unerring rules for the produc- | building appropriated to either of the above 
tion of design in architecture, showing so in- | uses, some of the embellishments of another 
disputably what is beautiful and what is not, | building, held as classic precedents, produci i ay 
that thence forward the simplest tyro in art excrescences which architects seem to think 4 
| are the only things about the structure which il 


need never go astray. | 
Hear also your modem Greek, swelling with have any right to the name of architee- 


all the grandeur of the age of Pericles, and fa- | ture, is, in fact, the great hindrance to the na- 
miliar with the proportions of the Parthenon, | tural growth of architecture. It is this prac- tH 
he will tell us thatother nations have, in divers ,; tice which is the degeneracy of modern archi- he 
ways to be sure, builttemples ; the Egyptians, | tecture. 

for instance, had a few, and in the dark ages, | {s it to be supposed that Grecian architee- 
among the barbarians of Europe, a strange | ture would ever have grown to what it is, if 
kind of a structure, called a cathedral, was | the architects of that laffd had not given free 
erected ina most barbarous manner, without | room for the genius of their country, and its 
columns, entablatures, or pediment; the prin- | institutions, to manifest itself architecturally? 


cipal characteristics being great overgrown Imagine them believing that the Egyptian was i 
windows, and sharp spires, or steeples, running | the only correct architecture, and insisting on Hh 
up into the air ; all this, however, they aver, | sloping the sides of their buildings, placing if 
was not architecture, because architecture | their columns within the walls, and hiding ie 
consists of three orders, and a building thathas | their sloping roofs, necessary for the climate, i 


not one of these three orders is of no order of | behind an immense horizontal entablature. 
architecture, but is mere disorder, and cannut What a monster would have frowned from the H 
in the nature of things, be considered as a pro- | heights of the Acropolis, instead of the ever- ih 
duction of architecture. Indeed, it may be | living edifice that stood there glowing with the ie 
questioned, whether the veritable temple of So- life, the youth, the poetry of Greece. fi 
lomon, built by the wisest man on the earth, | Why was it that the Romans never attained 
and according to the express directions of the | to an origininal style of architecture, although kh 
Almighty, or that tabernacle which Moses they had, to begin with, that emblem of a 
built, ‘‘ aecording to the pattern shown him on || strength and beauty, the arch, as an elementa) f 
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AA WILLIAM WIRT. 


national feature ? Simply because they believ- 


ed that the Greek was the only architecture in 
the world, They therefore modestly used the 
arch as a constructive element, and imprison- 
ed it within an external Greek facade, binding 


the free curve of their own glorious arch under | 


the dominion of column and entablature. This 
was to put the full blooded Arabian courser 
into the harness of Juno’s peacocks, and then 
wonder to see the goddess upset, the harness 
broken, and the chariot shivered. 

Thus it was that the arch, with the Romans, 
never gave birth, as it should have done, toa 
national style, and yet we see how, in different 


hands, out of that same arch and its wonderful | 


capabilities, the Norman style was formed, 
and thence by true artistic treatment, manag- 


ing this same arch with the buttress, itbecame | 
the most yielding thing in art-creation, the | 


graceful, the flexible Gothic, coming out of it 
** as sweetness out of strength,’? honey indeed 
** out of the jaws of the lion.”’ 


now loudly talked of, and no one sees at the 
sersont day how any thing new is ever to be 


one in thatart, except by adherence to the | 


rules, not according to which any greatness in 
architecture was ever achieved, but according 
to which you may copy any given production 
of the art. 

According to these same critics, it would be 
easy to show that modern architecture is not by 


any means degenerate, if their own rules of, 
Is the | 


erfection are at all good for any thing. 
arthenon good architecture? What hinders 


us from building a Parthenon? The money | 


being given we could reproduce that, or any 
other building that has been be-measured as 
the Parthenon has been. Is Yorkminster good 
architecture? Then the front of the new na- 
tional Scotch church, in London, is assuredly 


od architecture enuvugh to content one, for it | 
is as near a fac similie of the west front of | 
York cathedral as modern means will allow. | 
Indeed do we not possess already a modern | 
specimen of every conceivable style that has | 
existed in any quarter of the globe? Surely | 


then, according to such views, our architec- 
ture is not degenerate. But has this endless 
repetition of the architecture of the past, any 
title to be called the architecture of the pre- 
sent? Is this the way to produce any thing 
new, or good, or great, in architecture, any 
thing bearing on it the impress of the charac- 
teristics of this generation, any thing homoge- 
neous with the advanced state of civilization? 

Truly, indeed, modern architecture is de- 
generate, is utterly dead, we should say, in 


view of what we have just shown, (for if there | J.ould succeed in their cause, which he fe 


is any modern architecture at all, what and 
where is it?) did we not possess a cheerful 
faith, which is ever telling us that architecture 
is too intimately connected with man to perish 
while there is a man upon the earth. Must 
man progress in goodness and in wisdom? then 
must architecture also! Is man so progress- 


ing? then is architecture also, though we may 


| not know it nor see it. 


Architecture must ma- 

_nifest the changes that are taking place in so- 
ciety, the greater ones, we hope and _ believe, 
that are yet to come. 


| It is as much out of the rule of rationality to 


think it possible to reinvigorate architecture by 
forcing it into any antique mould, as to expect 
‘that, if disgusted with manhood, we can bring 
back simplicity and innocence by putting on 
again the garments of youth. Architecture 
must grow naturally, its own peculiar tenden- 
, cies must be observed, and it must be trained 
accordingly. How is this to be done? let us 
try to find out, let us all try and see which of 
us will first produce something in the art pecul- 
lar—-characteristic-—-suited to the age-—na- 


tional. 


| 


ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM WIRT. 


| In a biographical sketch of this distinguished 


‘ | mi I Clint radshaw,’? w 
Ral yet thé degeneracy of architecture is | man, by the author of ‘ Clinton Bradshaw,’ we 


find the following instance of his power and 
address as a legal advocate: ‘One of the most 
interesting cases ever witnessed at the Ballti- 
more Bar, was a trial in a Mandamus case in 
which the right to achurch was contested. Mr. 
Duncan had been established in the ministry at 
Baltimore by a number of Scotch Presbyteri- 
ans, in an obscure edifice,. His talents drew 


such acongregation that it soon became neces- 
| sary to build a larger one. It was done ; and 


in the progress of events the parson preached a 
more liberal doctrine than he had at first incul- 
cated. His early supporters remained, not on- 
ly unchanged in their faith, but they resolved 
to have it preached to them by one with whom 
they could entirely agree upon religious mat- 


ters. The majority of the congregatton agreed 


with Mr. Duncan. 


| 


A deep schism arose in the 
divided flock which could not be healed, and 
which was eventually, by a writ of Mandamus, 
‘erried before a legal tribunal. Mr. Taney 
was counsel for the old schcol side, and Mr. Wirt 
for the defendants. The court room during 
the trial, was crowded with the beauty and 
fashion of the monumental city. It was sucha 
display of eloquence, and a full appreciation of 
it as is seldom witnessed. Mr. Wirt was al- 
ways happy in making a quotation, and in con- 
cluding this cause he made one of his happi- 
est. After alluding to the old school members, 
who, it has been said, were Scotchmen, and 
after dwelling upon the tragedy of Macbeth ; 
the scenes of which are laid in Scotland, he 
described their preacher as being in the con- 
dition of Macbeth’s guest; and said, after a 
stern rebuke upon them, that though yd 

t 


confident they would not, that they would feel 
like the guilty thane : 


* Beside this Duncan, 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 


The deep damnation of his taking off.’’ 


—— 
| 
| 
| 
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GABRIELLI—MEMORABLE EVENTS. AS 


The quotation was made with such oratorical | 
effect, that there was a deep silence when Mr. 
Wirt took his seat, which*was succeeded by 
repeated o‘>reaks of applause. Mr. Wirt 
gained the cause. 


GABRIELUI. 


Gabrielli was one of those wonders which 


Italy produced, from time to time, to astonish | 


the musical world. She was the Catalini of 
the last century; her voice was singularly 
powerful—yet, as Garrick observes, she sang 
more to the ear than to the heart. That extra- 
ordinary volubility and execution which turns 
the voice into a violin, was to be the work of 
a later day; but her execution was the aston- 
ishment of her cotemporaries. Yet her talents 


made her insolent, and she constantly destroy- | : 
reign with every promise of becoming a good 


ed her popularity by her caprice. Of course 
she had high salaries, but she squandered them 
as fast as they came. One of her caprices was 
always to have some lover in every city where 
she had an engagement, and unless this lover 
sat in the stage-box, she would refuse to sing 
altogether, or sing so loudly as to exhibit her 
contempt for the audience. This custom at 
last, became so well known, that when any 
particular display of her talents was required, 
as for the presence of a prince or a crowned 
head, the manager was compelled to engage 
the presence of the lover in the box, as much 
as that of the heroine on the stage. Her ta- 
lents had made her a great favorite at Vienna, 
in those days the first stage ofall the great Ita- 
lian performers on crossing the mountains. 
But her insolence at last drove her from Vien- 
na, and she made the triumphal tour of Europe 
with the exception of England. She had con- 
ceived such an idea of our John Bullism, and 
ofour little respect for the violences of a showy 
termagant, that she declared herself afraid to 
venture amoig us. ‘‘ For,” says she, ‘* were 
I to take it into my head nof to sing, I am told 
that the people there would mob me, and per- 
haps break my bones. Now I like to sleep in 


a sound skin, even if it were in a prison.” 
Blackwood. 


MEMORABLE EVENTS IN JANUARY. 
(Continned from our last.) 


Jan. 21, 1793, Louis XVI. beheaded at Pa- 
ris, aged 39. He had reigned 14 years, and 
is now represented as an amiable and benevo- 
lent man, anxious to make his subjects happy; 
who in turn treated him in the vilest manner, 
and executed him as a tyrant and a traitor. 
His behavior on many trying occasions vindi- 
cated him effectually of timidity, and showed 
that the unwillingness to shed blood, by which 
he was particularly distinguished, arose from 
benevolence, and notfrom pusillanimity. Up- 
on the scaffold he exhibited a firmness that be- 
came a noble spirit. 

Jan. 22, 1813, Second battle of Frenchtown 
in Michigan. The van of Gen. Harrison’s ar- 


dered. 


my, about 750 men, were attacked at day break 
by 2000 British and Indians under Proctor and 
Tecumseh. Notwithstanding the superiority 
of the latter in numbers, the Americans fought 
with desperation six hours, when they surren- 
British loss, as stated by Proctor, 24 
killed, 128 wounded; the loss of the Indians is 
supposed to have been greater. Americen 
loss, 200 killed, 522 prisoners, 27 escaped. 
Proctor was promoted. 

Jin, 23, 1802, ifumboldt and his compan- 
ions ascended Chimborazo to the height of 18,- 


| 576 feet above the surface of the sea. The 


blood started from their eyes, lips and gums, 
and they became almost torpid with cold. A 
narrow deep valley prevented them from reach- 


ing the summit, which was 1544 feet higher. 


Jan. 24, 41, Caius Caligula, the Roman 
emperor, assassinated. He commenced his 


monarch. But at the end of eight months he 
was attacked with a fever, which appears to 
have left a frenzy upon his mind, for his dispo- 
sition was totally reversed. After committing 
the most attrocious acts of cruelty and folly, 
he was assassinated by a tribune as he came 
out of the amphitheatre, in the 29th year of his 
age, and the 4th of his reign. 

Jan. 25, 1786, Charles Price, one of the most 


| successful counterfeiters ever known, commit- 


ted suicide in prison, London. He had conti- 
nued to practice forgeries on the Bank of Eng- 
land to an incredible amount during six years, 
contriving all the while to elude the most cun- 
ning devices of the police to detect him, al- 
though the notes were traced in every quarter 
to have proceeded from one man, always dis- 
guised and always inaccessible. 

Jan. 26, 447, Subterranean thunders were 
heard simultaneously from the Black to the 
Red sea, and the earth was convulsed without 
intermission for the space of six months after. 
In many places the air seemed to be on fire. 


‘Towns and large tracts of ground were swal- 


lowed up in Phrygia, during this convulsion, 
the particulars of which would seem incredible, 
were they not corroborated by contemporary 
historians. 

_ 1823, Edward Jenner died, aged 74, cele- 
brated for having introduced the practice of 
vaccination as a preventéve of small pox. He 
was the youngest son of a clergyman, born in 
England 1749. He commenced his investiga- 
tions concerning the cow pox about the year 
1776, and twenty years afterwards the practice 
was introduced into London hospitals. The 
success of this discovery procured him honora- 

ry titles, and a grant from parliament of £20,- 

000. 

Jan. 27, 1832, Andrew Bell, founder of the 

Bell or Madras system of education, died. It 
has been made a subject of dispute whether 
Bell or Lancaster is the progenitor of the mo- 
nitorial or mutual system of instruction. In 
1795 Dr. Bell returned from Madras, and sub- 

| mitted his system to the public. It has since 

| been widely diffused over the civilized world. 
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46 MEMORABLE EVENTS IN FEBRUARY. 


Jan. 28, 1725, Peter the Great of Russia 
died. He devoted his life time to civilize his 
subjects, and raise the nation from barbarism 
and ignorance, to politeness, knowledge and 
power. Hespared no pains or fatigue to ob- 
tain knowledge which he thought would be be- 
neficial to his subjects. He expired in the 
arms of his wife, who had not left him for three 
nights, at the age of 53. 

Jan. 29, 1824, Louisa Maria Caroline, coun- 
tess of Albany, died at Florence, aged 72. 
She was the daughter of a German prince, and 
married Charles Stuart, the English pretender, 
whence she derived the title of countess of Al- 
bany. They resided at Rome, and had a little 
court, and were addressed as king and queen. 
The connection, however, was an unhappy one, 
and to escape from the barbarity of her hus- 
band she retired to a convent, and afterwards 
went to France. On the death of Charles, 
1788, she returned to Italy. She was then se- 
cretly married to Alfieri, the poet ; the French 
court conferred on her an annuity of 60,000 li- 
vres. Alfieri confesses that to her he owed his 
inspiration, and that without her friendship he 
should never have achieved any thing excel- 
lent. Their ashes repose under a common 
monument in tbe church of Santa Croce, be- 
tween the tombs of Machiavelli and Michael 
Angelo. 

‘an. 30, 1560, A phenomenon observed at 
London, called the burning spears, being one 
of the earliest records of that appearance now 
well known by the name of aurora borealis. 

Jan.31, 1838, Osceola, the celebrated Semi- 
nole chief, died at Charleston, S. C., aged 35. 
From a vagabond child he became the master- 
spirit of a long and desperate war. He was a 
subtle and sagacious savage, who established 
gradually and resistless ascendency 
over his adopted tribe, by the daring of his 
deeds, the constancy of his hostility to the 
whites, and the profound craft of his policy. 
MEMORABLE EVENTS IN FEBRUARY. 

Extract’s from Munsell’s “‘Every Day Book.’’] 

Feb. 1. 1837, A memorial was presented to 
congress signed by 56 authors of Great Britain, 
praying that body to secure to them the exclu- 
sive right to their respective writings in the 
United States. 

Feb. 2, 1804, George Walton died, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
He was a native of Virginia, served an appren- 
ticeship to a carpenter, removed to Georgia 
and studied law. He was foremost among the 
patriots of that state who assembled to devise 
measures of resistance tothe acts of parliament 
in relation to American taxations. 

Feb.3, 1619, By letters patent dated this day, 
James I. granted Ben Jonson a pension of 100 
marks during life, ‘‘in consideration of the 
good and acceptable service heretofore done 
and hereafter to be done by the said B. J.” 

Feb. 4, 1644, A very large comet, which 
had terrified the straight-bodied folks of New 
England with its prodigious length of tail, dis- 
appeared on this day, to their great relief, 


Feb. 5, 1799, Lewis Galvani, an Italian phi- 
losopher, died, aged 62. His favorite studies 
were anatomy and physiology. In his pursuits 
he was led fortuitously to the discovery of a 
new branch of science, called Galvanism. His 
manners are said to have been most unostenta- 
tious and retiring, and his mind of a melancho- 
ly turn. 

1835, Tremendous eruptions of volcanoes, 
attended with destructive earthquakes, occur- 
red in Central America, sinking several towns 
and villages, and destroying a faee part of St. 
Miguel and St. Salvador. 

Feb. 6, 129, s. c. Three ambassadors from 
John Hyrcanus, the Jewish pontiff, were re- 
ceived at Rome, when the senate decreed a 
renewal of the league of amity and assistance 
with that ‘‘ good and friendly people,’’ and 
dismissed the delegates with presents. 


Feb. 6, 1693, A party of about 700 French 
and Indians fell upon the Mohawk villages near 
Schenectady, and took abont 300 prisoners in 
the English interest, without doing much other 
damage. They were pursued by Col. Schuy- 
ler with a party from Albany, and several skir- 
mishes ensued. The French escaped by cross- 
ing the north branch of the Hudson on a cake 
of ice. They lost in this enterprize 50 men 
killed, and were reduced to great want before 
they got home. 


Feb. 7, 1813, Captain Forsyth with 200 vo- 
lunteers from Ogdensburgh, crossed at Morris- 
town from Elizabethtown, surprized the British 
guard and took 52 prisoners, 140 guns and 
some munitions, and liberated from jail 16 Bri- 
tish deserters. 

Feb. 8. 1690, A party of about 300 French 
and Indians made an assault on Schenectady 
about 12 o’clock at night. The inhabitants 
were taken by surprise, and 60 men, women 
and children massacred, and the town destroy- 
ed. They took 27 prisoners, the remainder 
of the inhabitants fled to Albany, nearly naked, 
through a deep snow, of whom 25 lost their 
limbs from the severity of the frost. 

Feb. 9, 1815, Claudius Buchanan, died. In 
scriptaral erudition he had very few superiors. 
Deeply versed in oriental literature, he conceiy- 
ed the plan of giving every man to read the 
scriptures in his own tongue, and died while 
superintending an edition of the Bible in the 
Syriac language. 

Feb. 10, 1680, A great comet, which had 
alarmed the inhabitants of New England since 
the 18th Noy., disappeared. It was also ob- 
served in Europe, and Henault says that it was 
the largest which had ever been seen, and 
struck terror into the minds of the people of 
France. It was by the observation of this co- 
mot that Newton ascertained the parabolic 
fo:m of the trajectory of comets, and demon- 
strated their orbits. This discovery contribut- 
ed to the removal of these terrors with which 
the phenomenon had always been attended, in 
all ages, and among all nations, who viewed it 


as the presage of some direfyl event. 
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MEMORABLE 


11, 1573, Brake navigator was con- 
ducted by ‘the Symerons to a tree notched with 
steps, which served them for a watch tower, 
and from the summit of which he had a view 
of the two oceans, one of which no English 
vessel had ever yet navigated. 

Feb. 12, 1733, The colony of Savannah com- 
masta: under Gen. Oglethorpe. This was 
the first settlement in Georgia. 

Feb. 13, 1728, Cotton Mather died at Boston, 
aged 65. He was the most learned man in 
America, and one of the most superstitious. 
His achievements in one year were 72 sermons, 
60 fasts, 20 vigils, and 14 books. His publi- 
cations amounted to 382, some of them being 
of large dimensions. The Magnalia is his chef 
d’ cuvre. He lived in the age of witchcraft, 
and fell in with the delusion, hand, heart and 
pen. 

Feb. 14, 1781, The American army under 
Gen. Greene, which had continued to retreat 
since the battle of the Cowpens, crossed the 
Dan, leaving the whole of North Carolina in 
the hands of the enemy: So close was the pur- 
suit that the van of the British reached the riv- 
er, as the rear of the continentals had crossed, 
after a merch of 40 miles that day. 

Feb. 15,1798, Rome declared a republic. 
1806, Joseph Bonaparte entered Naples, up- 
on the capitulation of the garrison, and was 
soon after chosen king. 


EVEN 


TS tn’ PEBRVUARY. AT 


of wire, 400 feet in foot passen- 
gers, having been constructed over the Schuyl- 
kill, was passed for the first time. 

Feb. 20, 1437, James I. of Scotland murder- 
ed, at the age of 44. lle fell a martyr to his 
attempts to. “abolish the anarchy and disorder 
which prevailed throughout his kingdom. He 
was the first of tho Stuarts, and stands on the 
catalogue of royal authors. 

“ed. 21, 1633, Order of the privy council to 
stay several shipsin the T Chames , ready to sail 


for New England with p: assengers and provi- 


Feb. 16, 1826, Lindley Murray, the gram- | 


marian, died in England, aged 81. 
born in Pennsylvania, of quaker parentage, and 
studied law ; but during the revolutiouary war 
he turned merchant, and before its close ac- 
quired sufficient property to retire upon. He 
visited England for the benefit of his health, 
where he finally settled, about a mile from the 
city of York, and employ ed his leisure in the 
production of those works of educ ation, which 
aequired such popularity as to have main- 
tained their places more than 40 years. 

Feb. 17, 1835, Five volcanoes burst forth 
simultaneously in Central America, 
with tremendous earthquakes, which sunk three 
large towns, besides many villages. The air 
was so obscure with smoke, that the inhabi- 
tants were obliged to grope their way with 
torches for eight days. The lava in some pla- 
ces ran the distance of 60 leacues, destroying 
every thing in its course. In Alancho they 
thought the day of judgment had come, and 
more than 300 marriages took place among’ 
people who had previously lived in a state of 
concubinage. 


He was | 


attended | 


hoale, and witnessed by Wequonnock. 


Feb. 18, 1834, William Wirt died, aged 62. | 


He early became acquainted with Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe, and filled several im- 
portant offices under them with distinguished 
reputation. Asa public and professional man, 
he was ranked among the first of his time. 
Feb. 19, 
clergyman, was burnt for heresy, by the ~~ 
gy, with the permission of Henry IV. This 
said to have been the first execution in ae, 


land on account of religion ——1816, A bridge | | the instruction of youth. 


1401, William Sautre, an English | 


7 


sions. The jealousy of the government was 
early directed towards the infant colony of 
Massachusetts. It was observed by one of the 
kings, that the wheat of the population was 
sifting across the Atlantic. These orders were 
ineffectual, for ereat numbers continued to 
emigrate, and scarce a vessel arrived in the 
colony that was not crowded with passengers, 

Feb, 22, 1630, The first day of public thanks- 
giving in ‘Massachusetts. The day had been 
appointed fora general fast. No ship had ar- 
rived in a great length of time, and their stock 
of provisions was nearly exhausted. At this 
critical moment a vessel arrived from England 
laden with provisions ; and they immediately 
changed the day of public fasting into one of 
public feasting. And it is quite probable that 
the day was observed with someth ing more than 
an outward show of thanksgiving on that ocea- 
sion. 

Feh. 23, 1792, Joshua Reynolds, the English 
painter, died in London, aged 69. He rapidly 
acquired opulence in his profession, and on the 
institution of the royal academy, was elected 
president. The lectures which he delivered 
before this society have become a standard 
work. 

Feb. 24, 1665, Derfield, Mass. purchased of 
the Indians. The deed, which is still extant, 
was given ‘‘for the use and behoof of Major 
Eleazar Lusher, ensign Daniel Fisher, and oth- 

English at Dedham, their associates and 
successors,’’? by Chauk, alias Chague, the sa- 
chem of Poco nptuck, and his brother Wassa- 
It re- 
serves to the Indians the right of fishing in the 
rivers, hunting wild animals, and gathering 
nuts. It is capable of proof, that the early set- 
tlers in New England made it a matter of 
course to purchase the lands upon which they 
settled, in nearly all instances, and at prices 
which were considered a fair equivalent at the 
time by the Indians. It may be mentioned as 
a matter of curiosity that the salary of the first 
minister settled at this place, was £60, to be 
paid in wheat at 3s. 6d., pei as at 2s. 6d, , com 
at 2s. per bushel, and salted pork at 21d. per 
pound. 

Feh. 25, 1523, William Lily, an English 
gramarian died at London of the plague. He 
is highly praised by Erasmus, who revised the 
syntax of his grammar, for his uncommon eru- 
dition in the languages, and admirable skill in 
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A RIDE 


IN AN 


OMNIBUS. 


A RIDE IN AN OMNIBUS. 


It was a most dreary, wet, uncomfortable | 
day in March. There bad been nothing but 
rain, raii, rain, from morning till night; some-_ 


times descending in fie_ce and pitiless showers, 


sometimes pouring down in streams, and some- | , 
| what you call him—”’ 


times drizzling. ‘The poor side-walk passen- 
gers in Broadway, slunk along, shivering and 
cowering under their umbrellas—here and there 
a solitary hack held on ‘‘ the even tenor of its 
way,’’ with a driver the very image of despair- 
ing patience; and horses, almost wearied out 
with the fatigue of travelling in such a heavy 
atmosphere. 


The orange men, along the fronts | 
of the public buildings and the parks, had long | 


ago gathered up their property and departed. | 


Even Wall-street was almost deserted, and as 
our omnibus crept lazily along, we only now 
and then passed a single clerk or sharp-visaged 


speculator, out of all the busy throng that usu- bh / 
| for all; and even if the whole city should 


ally*rolls towards the merchant’s exchange. 
y fellew-passengers were pre-eminently an 
odd set. Rainy days seem to call out all the 


| as the new comer, with much ado, squeezed in 
between us. 

The tall man opposite chewed his cayendish, 
and looked at the now happy Frenchman with 
a glance of supreme contempt. 

You see, Messieurs, I am thawed out— 


** Avast there!’? shouted a sonorous voice 
from the side-walk, breaking short off the 
thread of Monsieur’s discourse—‘‘ Avast there! 
back your tops’] and take aboard an old salt, 
who has n’t a dry thread in his canvas, from 
mains’l to sky-scraper.”’ 

*€ Can’t take in all the world here—wish the 
driver would send that brawler about his busi- 
ness,’’ dolefully whined a slender voice from 
the farther corner of the vehicle, as the driver 
lightened his rains, to admit the dripping 


sailor. 


‘* Omnibus signifieth that which is designed 


_ apply here for admission, I discern not what 


odds and ends of the human creation—and an 


omnibus becomes, on such times, literally an 


E pluribus unum, or a kind of intellectual | 
chart of mankind in both the abstract and con- | 


crete. It was about dusk, and consequently 
the forms around me were most of them cast in 
shadow, which, perhaps, served to heighten the 
oddity of the situation. A ‘‘ vor et preterea 
nihil,’ half treble and half bass, cned out, 
‘* go on, driver,’’ as [took my seat. I tried to 
catch a glimpse of its possessor, but could dis- 
tinguish nothing in the darkness. 
ly, however, conceived an idea of a wheezy 
alderman, returning from a meeting of the 
common council, unwilling to be detained from 
his mansion and his wine, any longer than was 
absolutely necessary for comfortable locomo- 


tion. Immediately in front of me was a tall, lean, | 


sharp-visaged individual, the flexion and exten- 
sion of whose lower extremities interfered ma- 
terially with my convenience. 
pearance I guessed that he was either an author 
or a tin-pedlar, both which delectable occupa- 
tions have the same longitudinal tendency in a 
man’s corpus et vultus. There wasa great deal 
of humorous nonchalence in the expression of 
his eye, and the manner in which he rolled his 
cavendish in his mouth. It seemed to — a 
sort of reckless je ne regarde, showing that the 
individual was one of those happy, careless, 

ood-for-nothing, clever sort of fellows, whom 
the fiercest storms of adversity cannot deprive 
of their composure and comfort. 


** Drivare, I say stop your chevauzr. Ma foi 


—I am wet as one rat.” 

The driver, with an ejaculation half way be- 
tween a salute and a curse, stopt his smoking 

adrupeds, and gave the stranger an opportu- 
nity to get into the omnibus. 

** Madame, excusez—sare, your pardon—eh, 
Monsieur Long,—begar, I have tread on your 
toe.”’ 

‘*Umph!”’ groaned my friend of the voice, 


From his ap- | 


I instinctive- 


right our gubernator would have—on any cor- 
rect system of etymology or lexicography—to 
bid a single applicant depart. Moreover, how 
know we that the mariner—for such his dialect 
bespeaketh him—will not be in the way of his 
business even here, on which supposition, a 
compliance with your desire, inconsiderate 
young man, would rather bring him among us 
than exclude him hence.”’ 

This was uttered in a tone of solemn gravity 
which marked the speaker as a very dignified 
personage—at least in his own estimation. 
Whether the complainer was convinced, or 
only confounded, by this elaborate harangue, 
did not appear. Be that, however, as it may, 
he was certainly silenced ; and the orator him- 
self might as well have spared his eloquence, 
for long enough before he ceased, honest Jack 


had snugly moored his hull just opposite our 


_co-stained lips. 


complaisant Frenchman. He soon gave us to 
understand that he felt perfectly at home; for 
drawing out a box of lucifers, he deliberately 
proceeded to light a match and apply its blaz- 
ing end to the extremity of a long nine which 
_ protruded its formidable length from his tobac- 
The sulphureous odor of the 
kindling match, and its sudden flash, reflected 
from the red curtains of the omnibus, and the 
visages of its occupants looking any thing but 


pleased with the prospect of this new annoy- 


ance, presented to the mind, for an instant, the 
idea of a minature pandemonium. 
One whiff, and a volume of smoke rolled off 
and spread through the carriage, much to the 
inconvenience of us all, but especially of the 
Frenchman directly opposite to him of the 
cigar. 
© Mayhap, shipmates, my smoking is disa- 
greeable to you ?” 
Qui, sare,”’ replied the Frenchman, wip- 
ing his eyes, and twisting his physiognomy 
into sundry strange contortions—‘‘ sare,’’ 
_and he bowed as profoundly as if he had been 
addressing a member of congress, or the mayor 
| of the city. 
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ane, 


‘* Rather so,’? added our linear friend, ina | 


tone of the most philosophical indifference. 

** Extremely offensive,’? whined he of the 
farther corner, and ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ was the una- 
nimous exclamation from all the remaining 
passengers. 

to some folks,’ coolly responded 
Jack, as he replaced the cigar in his mouth, 
and industriously puffed away. 


More voices than one were raised to remon- | 


strate—the aldermen (as I had supposed him, ) 


protested that such conduct was intolerable, 
and if persisted in would endanger the peace | 
of the city, and demand the interference of the | 


municipal authorities—deacon Jonathan Sober- 
sides, a country meichant’ from Connecticut, 
who had come to look about for an early sup- 
ply of spring and summer goods, and was now 
returning to his lodgings, from a tour of recon- 
noisance among the wholesale dealers in Pearl 
street, declared that smoking was a heathenish 
custom, and practised only by ungodley men— 
the Frenchman thought, ‘‘ pardonnez moi,”’ 
that ‘‘ c’est ne pas one little trifle ver polite.” 

Our Gallic companion saith truly,’’ began 
the learned translator of the vehicle’s name, 


| the right on’t there. 


rieties of tone, from entreaty to downright ob- 
jurgation, insisting on the banishment of the 
obnoxious long nine. 

‘« That’s Greek, I s’pose,’’ said Jack, begin- 
ning where the man of erudition left off, ‘* and 
means there’s a gust coming I’d best not stand, 
don’t it? Well, I b’leve you’re ’bove half in 
If it’s going to blow such 
a gale as this about my ears, ll even douse 
the glim to please you, if nothing else ’Il sarve 


| your turn;”’ and, (having first clapped its burn- 


ing end to his left elbow, which effectually 
performed the part of an extinguisher,) he 
carefully stowed the cigar in the crown of his 
tarpaulin. ‘* Two and thirty years I’ve follow- 
ed the seas—sixteen in the merchant sarvice, 
and sixteen under Uncle Sam/’s flag, but I 


| never sailed in a craft afore where I could n’t 


peace. 


now and then take a comfortable whiff or two 
If the rain did n’t pour so, I ’d cut 


cable, up stick and away where there’s more 


cigar had been extinguished. 


‘‘ although his speech, it must be confessed, is | 


somewhat deficient in grammatical accuracy, | 


neither can it be justly regarded as genuine and | 
terms that betokened exceedingly little resig- 


unadulterated English—whereat, indeed, it be- 
hooveth us not greatly to marvel, inasmuch as 
he, being a foreigner, unacquainted with the 
idioms of our language, may be expected to 
err in syntax, and to intermingle in his dis- 
course some words of his own vernacular 
tongue. Nevertheless he speaketh truly. Most 
assuredly the mariner doth not conform, in his 
deportment, to those laws of courtesy and civi- 
lity which may be appropriately denominated 
the leges non scriptea, whereby, in all save bar- 


barian lands, the intercourse of man with man | 


is governed. I apprehend that in his youth he 
enjoyed not the enviable advantages of such 
instruction touching these matters; and indeed, 
I may superadd, in all the various departments 
of science and literature which it is my happi- 
ness to communicate to the studious and docile 


sea room.’’ 


‘* Pity the storm would n’t abate then,” care- 
lessly remarked six-foot-three. 

The sailor was evidently uneasy since his 
He turned this 
way and that—looked out and muttered about 
the ‘‘ eternal drizzling and pouring,’’ and ex- 
pressed his wishes that they wouid cease, in 


naticn to his fate. Deacon Sobersides—com- 
passionate soul—offered such consolation as he 
could, suggesting the strikingly original reflec- 
tion, that the Supreme Ruler orders all things 
for the best. 

** May be he does, but every thing has n’t 


turned out for the best to me, for all that.” 


Then, after a short pause, ‘‘ Weil, he has been 
pretty good to me—as good as I deserved— 


| sometimes;’’ another pause—‘and I do n’t 


know but always. I s’pose things are all for 
the best--they say we must think so, anyhow.”? 


_A brief silence succeeded, then another fit of 


grumbling about the weather, followed by ano- 


ther admission of God’s goodness, and then a 


pupils of the Pantognosian seminary of my na- | 


five town. Nor doth our worthy friend err 
widely, who saith the practice of inhaling the 


fumes of that noxious weed, is a heathenish | 
| —‘*Do, my good Heavenly Father, clear away 


practice; for what child knoweth not that our | 


Anglican progenitors derived the barbarous 


custom from the aboriginal heathen nations of | 
_and I left the miscellaneous assemblage to fare 


this American continent.’’ 


Longitude, ‘though I’ve nothing to say for 
smoking, and think neighbor Pea-jacket here 
would show his good manners—say what you 
will of his good taste—by throwing his cigar 
into the street. 
cavendish, is no despicable luxury.” 


But a well-favored quid of real | 
| shrouds eternity, and asketh, “ Is it a veil of 


gustibus non disputandum,”’ rejoined | 
Sir Pedagogue, and he might have gone on to | 


inflict upon us another of his speeches, as long 
as the person addressed—but he was cut short 
by half a dozen voices at once, in as many va- 


pause, during which he seemed, as near as we 
could judge in the dark, to be anxiously endea- 


voring to get a peep at the clouds and find some 
prospect of a clear sky. His efforts, however, 


were of little avail, agd he again composed 


ses’s, or of a corpse?” 
| one day lift it, and such as thy heart has de- 
| served, such wilt thou lift?”’ 


himself in his seat, with one fervent ejaculation 


if you please.”’ 
We were now opposite my own lodgings, 


‘Not so bad a weed either,’’ interposed | on together as best they might. 


Joun SMITH. 


THE VEIL OF THE FUTURE. 
Thou standest before the mighty veil which 


mourning, or that of Isis? that of a murderer, 
or a beauty? that of a radiant visage, like Mo- 
I answer, ‘‘ Thou wilt 
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ARDS. 


For the American Magazine. 


STANDARDS. 


BY SAURIN E. LANE. 


** Their standards ptoud display.’’ 
FAIRFAX. 


Common Place Book. 


How many there are, who manifest a dispo- | 
sition to measure every one by some certain 
standard which they have themselves erected, | 
and by which they judge, not only of fit com- 
panions, but even of the moral and intellectu- 
al attainments of others. 

This standard of course varies in different 
individuals. A French tailor measures the ca- 
pacity of a minister by the cut of his gear, and 
an English aristocrat might do the same by 
the smaliness of an ear or a hand. 

As we look abroad, how many do we be- 
hold who equally attract our attention. The 
bed of Procrustes every where exists, though 
beneath a thousand forms. Among millions it 
is the compressed foot ; with king James it | 
was the ability to spin ; and with a certain 
class of the present day, it is the well filled 
purse. 

‘* Give a witness to Rome,” exclaimed the 
Satirist, nearly two thousand years ago—‘‘ give 
a witness to Rome, as sacred as was the guest 
of the Idean goddess ; let Numa appear, or he 
who saved from the flaming temple the trem- 
bling Minerva, the first question will be as 
respects his wealth, the last as regards his mo- 
rals. Where lie your fields? is asked, and 
how ample is your board? One measures his 
respect for another by the crowded coffers.” 
How will this language apply to our own times? 
Has wealth lost its charm? If the diamond 
still attracts the gaze of the infant, we fear 
that a large class of mankind are equally in- 
fantile, and farther—yield it the adoration of 
their hearts. 

This is not true of every member of commu- 
nity ; still a certain class seem to be so much 
in love with wealth, that it supplies in their 
view, whatever may be deficient in the man. | 
Wealth is the standard they have erected—it | 
is this they adore, and they often hold the ea- 
gle so near their eye as to blot from view even 
the sun, and God himself. They worship the 


| just as the lover not only adores his lady, but 
_ extends his worship to the glove of his mistress. 
This adoration indeed is often carried to such 
excess as to transform vices into virtues, defor- 
mities into beauties, and thus the rich become 


indeed, 


i “ A glass 


“ There are standards of many kinds.” | Wherein our youths do dress themselves— 


_ They have no legs that practice not their gait : 
_ And speaking thick, which nature made a blemish, 
_ Becomes their accent.” 


minds, by which we may judge of men and 
things, that there are scarcely any among us 
but have one of some kind or another. The 
circumstances with which we are and have 
been surrounded, determine us in our choice, 
Thus a certain great advocate of canals was 
accustomed to look upon rivers as useful, only 
as they could be used for feeders. And it is a 
no less true than beautiful saying of Dr. John- 
_son’s, that ‘‘no one forgets his original trade : 
the rights of nations and of kings sink into 
questions of grammar if grammarians discuss 
them.”? A remarkable instance of the truth of 
this saying, is said to have occurred, “ bona 
fide,’ upon the floor of a legislative hall in this 
country. A member had just stated that no 
rule was without its exception; whereupon a 
schoolmaster, who had just turned legislator, 
rose and repeated a rule from his Latin gram- 
mar, to which, he very gravely declared, not 
a single exception could be found! 


| 
| So prone are we to fix some standard in our 
| 


This same disposition exists equally among 
all classes; and Boots, who judges of one’s 
gentility by the lustre of his blacking, has, 
perhaps, erected full as good a standard, as did 
the Pope who judged of a certain saint’s book 
by the length of the author’s beard ; or as did 
the caliph Omar, when consulted concerning 
the fate of the Alexandrian library: ‘‘ If these 
writings of the Greeks,’’ said he, ‘‘ agree with 
the Koran, they are useless and need not be 
preserved ; if they disagree, they are perni- 
cious, and ougit to be destroyed !”’ 

Our preconceived opinions and previous ha- 
bits, as before intimated, govern us very much 
in our judgment of men and things. Women 
are, perhaps, as apt to fall into this error as 
men. Women have a very natural reverence 
for kind husbands and good fathers ; and it is 
not to be wondered at, that the uneducated 


appurtenances which it brings the possessor, 


among them—yea, and even the educated—are 


| 
| 
4 
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quite apt to judge of a man’s abilities for even || byterian church i in the neighborhood was sur- 
authorship or statesmanship, by the fact whe- | mounted by a steeple after the episcopal fash- 
ther or not, he be a kind husband and a good | ion—‘ Well, I declare,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ lam 
jather ; so that, in the language made use of | almost inclined to turn presbyterian!’? They 
by one who has indeed suffered much in this re- f were all ‘‘ visual lines’? with him. 

spect,* This same principle will apply in all the in- 
of stances to which we have referred. It is the 
They say, why raise this vulgar strife so? | narrow-mindedness, the half-sided views which 
‘Tis true, that tax too hard may strain, | we take. And had that methematician read 
But then, his lordship loves his wife so! 1 Milton more, the more he studied his problems, 
That law indeed may gall ye rather, ! he would never have curled his lip ashe threw 
But then his lordship’s such a father!” from him the Paradise Lost, asking ‘‘ what i 


? 
Heaven grant there be no worse standards of | proved?” 

judgment among us: But we are inclined to Is it asked what is a remedy for this pe- 
protest against all wniversal standards. We _culiarity of the mind? We know of nothing 
do not wish to be judged of by the width of | better than a general enlightenment. We must 
the brim of our hat ; intrust our reputation with take large views, embracing the entire world, 
our tailor; or hang our faith upon a square and all ume—nay, even the worlds around us, 
steeple church. We wishnone of these things. and erermaty itself. We mau travel—there is 

nothing like travel to unprejudice one’s mind— 


Neither do we wish to be judged of by the : ’ 
fact whether we have seen an obelisk, or paid tounshell it. Travel continually presents us with 
new scenes and customs which invite our con- 


a visit to the cataracts. These things are all | 
| templation and our criticism. Weare brought 


well in their places. 

But shall we then be deprived of all stan- | into contact with men of different creeds, civil 
dards? By no means. But let them be as | and religious; and what better school to learn 
various as the objects to which we would apply | | these important lessons—to guard against the 
them. We would have standards for every | too hasty reception of opinions, and with beco- 


thing; but we would have them properly appli- ming modesty to examine into the validity of 
5? 
ed. We would not measure liquids with a |) tose we may already entertain. Travel, upon 


yard stick, or cloths with a quart measure: the principle that if a man will see and talk 
neither would we measure our shoe maker as || With his enemy, he will contract for him a bet- 


such, with an essay on the immortality of the || te" liking, causes us to look upon our fellows 


soul,+ or our blacksmith by his delivery of a | With greater deference, and to form, conse- 
powerful and learned speech. quently, true estimates of ourselves. ‘‘ A tra- 


Why is it that this disposition #o universally veled man is an enlightenad man—he i. « ¢-7n- 


exists? Can it be the result of a species of nar- | tleman. He never stretches you or lops you. 
row mindedness? It is a striking passage of || 47¢ always gives you a bed to suit your length.” 


the poet where he represents the man of small <== 


understanding as having never wandered be- | AHapry Disposition finds materials for 

yond the || enjoyment every where—in* the city or in the 

| country—in society or in solitude—in the thea- 

“ Visual line that girt him round.” ‘tre or the forest—in the hum of the multitude 

: ’ : ‘| or the silence of the mountains, are alike ma- 

But there are “‘ visual lines” in the moral and || terials of reflection and elements of pleasure. 

intellectual worlds as well as in the physical. | It is one mode of pleasure to listen to the mu- 
We recollect a certain friend of ours—peace || sic of Don Giovani, in a theatre glitterin 


be with him—who had never been far from the | with light, and crowded with elegance an 


beauty; it is another to glide at sunset over the 
home of his fathers. He was an honest man. | 1 oi of a lonely lake, where no sounds dis- 


He was of the episcopal persuasion, and had a | tyrh the silence, but the motion of the boat 
wonderful attachment for square steeple church- || through the waters. A happy disposition de- 
es. I well remember the time when his faith } rives pleasure from both; a discontented tem- 


was so shocked at beholding one of his own } | per from neither. 
churches surmounted by a spire, while a pres- 


True.—An obstinate man does not hold 


» Bulwer. t Drew, t Burrit. opinions, but opinions hold him. 
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BATTLE OF BLOODY BROOK. 


A PASSAGE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


‘What hallows ground where herocs sleep ? 
’Tis not the sculptured piles we heap! 
In dews that heavens far distant weep, 
Their turf may bloom,’ 
CAMPBELL. 


resentment. 


Every incident connected with the early his- 


tory of our country,.in which the valor of our 
forefathers was signally displayed, comes down 
to us with all the interest of self-love, and all 
the freshness of romance. 


We love to dwell, | 


for reasons better felt than explained, on the 
deeds of our sires, and the times that tried their 


souls. 


There is something hallowed in the as- | 


sociations which gathered around us, while re-_ 
flecting on those instances of devotedness and 
chivalrous patriotism which distinguished their 


acis—a feeling almost of devotion. Too many 
*‘unhonored and unsung;’’ and if perchance a 
fragment of the past is snatched from the grasp 
of Time, it excites in us sentiments the more 
sacred from the lapse of years. 

But there was a period in our country’s story, 
beyond that in which our forefather’s struggled 


to make us a free and happy people—a time 


whose history is but faintly chronicled—when | 


the sufferings of our pionecr ancestors were 


of those deeds have gone down to oblivion | 


croachments, or listened to the complaints of 
his brethren, and the exciting eloquence of his 
chiefs, his soul began to kindle within him, and 
his bosom to swell with rage. Already had 
the numbers of the pale faces become alarm- 
ing, and their bold hardihood inspired a spirit 
of dread. The fearful missiles which the stran- 
ger so dexterously used, above all, excited his 
fears, and deterred him from manifesting his 
Continued irritation, however, 
overcomes apparent impossibilities, and gradu- 
ally wears away the most obsiinate objections. 
‘The cunning of the savage was deemed a match 
for his enemy ; his fleetness, his distant re- 
treats, and his poisoned arrows, were presented 
by the orators to force up his courage to the 
determined point. Nor was it long before the 
Indian’s festering hate broke forth. The war- 
song now resounded along the mountain-side. 
The fearful yell is heard in the distance, and 
each setiler prepares himself for the worst. 
And now it was that the direful note of death 
rang along the Connecticut valley, and deeds 
_of blood began to desolate the land. 


| For many years was this pleasant valley the 


scene of heroic struggles—-of suffering, and of 


death. Long did the hardy white man sustain 


himself against the superior numbers and the 
wily arts of the savage ; but sadly did he pay 


| the cost of his attachment to the land of his 


choice, and the endearing associations of home. 


| Frequent and deadly were the conflicts in which 


unwept and unrequited That epoch would | 


seem to have been swallowed up in the inter- 


est of the events which followed; yet those ear- | 


lier periods afford us examples of unparalleled 
sufferance and unmatched heroism. 


It was a gloomy era, when the fair face of | 


our country was every where a dark wilder- 
ness—when our pilgrim fathers were at all 


times surrounded by the beasts and the sava-— 


ges of the forest—and when all was rude and 
cheerless. 
time forward, many and dangerous were the 
vicisitudes by which they were marked. The 


| 
} 


he engaged with his implacable enemy. Deep 
and lasiing was the mutual hate of the com- 
_batants, and as deep and as artful were their 
schemes of destruction. Victory often crown- 
ed the untiring efforts of the foe, when painful 
captivity or indiscriminate slaughter ensued. 
To tell of the many murderous deeds and the 
deep agonies which marked the triumphs of 
the embittered savage, would long employ the 
pen, and harrow up the feelings of the soul. 


In the progres; of scenes, from that || To the cruel perseverance of the Indian, in the 


war of exterMination, were added the secret 
The Canadian 


promptings of base cupidity. 


eternal solitude which gave place to the busy | Frenchmen now urged on the brutal force of 
hand of the settler, and the umbrageous dark- | the not less barbarous foe by their liberal re- 


ness that disappeared from around his humble 
domicil, were yet the stilly haunts of the In- 
dian. As theplain, in time, was made to yield 
support for the new-comer, and the cabins of 


the white man began to thicken along the val- | 
ley, the red man reluctantly retired to the | 
His pleasant places on the uplands, | 


beside the rivers, stocked with the scaly tribes | 


mountain. 


| 


j 


yielding to him sustenance, had become occu- | 
pied. The level patches where he raised his | 
corn, with the beautiful hills where his tribe 


loved to congregate, were in the possession of | 


the stranger. Hisnearer hunting grounds were 


disturbed, and his game began to disappear. | 


Thus dispossessed of his inheritance, and dis- 
quieted in his neighboring solitudes, the pri- 


mitive and rightful !ord of the soil deeply fos-_ 


tered a secret hate against the cause of his 
grievances. As he gathered around his coun- 
cil-fire, and reflected on the stranger’s en- 


wards, and legalized bounties, for captures and 
for scalps. Still more powerful motives actu- 
ated the red men, while large numbers of the 
reckless whites joined them in the execution 
of their most desperate deeds ; and it was said 
that the cruelty and brutality of the Frenchman 
far exceeded those of the savage wild man. 

It was thus with our forefathers, when an at- 
tack was anticipated fromthe combined forces 
of the Indians on the little nucleus of farm- 
houses at the present beautiful village of Deer- 
fiell, in Massachusetts. A little army had col- 
lected at Hadley, composed of the hardy pea- 
santry of the valley, determined on decisive 
and desperate efforts against the common ene- 
my. The produce which had been gathered 

and housed at Deerfield, was necessary for the 
support of this band of determined yeomanry, 
, and for the affrighted families who had there 
/ congregated ; nor was it desirable that so 
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hands of the Indians, the more effectually to 
enable them to continue their bloody warfare. 
It was therefore resolved, that one hundred 
choice young men, justly denominated ‘ the 
flower of the country,’’ should be selected to 
go with teams, in the face of danger, and trans- 
port the rich products of the soil from Deer- 
field to Hadley. The expedition was cheer- 
fully undertaken by the requisite number of 
brave youths. Already were their teams luad- 
ed and on their way to the place of destination. 
The watchful enemy had, however, cbiained 
intelligence of the expedition, and with the 
greatest secrecy and celerity, collected in fear- 
ful numbers on a neighboring hill, shut out 
from view by the dense forest with which it 
was crowned. 

Here their eloquent chiefs encouraged them, 
by every effort of language and of gesture, to 
deeds of bravery and desperation. ‘Their plans 
were matured, and every means devised, which 
power and strategy could suggest, to destroy 
the devoted band, and to capture the treasures 
in their charge. And now their royal leader, 
with all the force and enthusiasm which had 
characterised the mest potent warrior and con- 
summate general! that the history of savage life 
had ever revealed, broke forth, and thus reveal- 
ed his great and impassioned mind:* ‘ War- 
riors see you the treasures of the pale faces— 
the richest stores of the long knives? See you 
the young men, few and feeble, that yonder 
carelessly stroll in the valley? See you our 
numbers, and the brave warriors that stand 
around you, and feel not your hearts strong? 
Is not your arm powerful, and your soul va- 
liant ? And who is he that goes before you ? 
Who will direct you in the ambush and the 
fight? Is it not he who never knew fear?— 
whose heart is like the mountain, and his arm 
like the foresi oak ?—the great chief of the 
Naragansets, whose people are like the leaves, 
and whose warriors are the terror of the pale 
faces? Follow him, and all is yours! Each 
hatchet give a fatal aim—sink deep these 
knives !—these arrows drink their blood! 
Away !—to death !——our fathers and our 
homes !” 

The wild spirit of the proud and lofty Philip 
ran like electricity through the savage horde. 
Each burned for the affray, and quickly sprang 
into the trail of his great captain. Silently he 
glided from the mountain, and cowered along 
the meadow land that lay ina vale by the road 
side. 

Here, deeply immersed in the luxuriant wild 
grass, shrink one thousand warriors, fiend-like, 
exulting in the anticipated victory and slaugh- 


* History makes no mention of King Phillip being in this 
part of the country, either at this or any other time; buf, 
from a tradition among the Indians themselves, IT am enabled 
to state, with confidence, that this great sachem both con- 
trived and led on this attack. Added to this, is the histori- 
cal fact, that he was absent from his seat at Mount Hope 
about this time, no doubt for the purpose of enlisting other 
tribes in a warfare against the English; and he probably 
took advantage of the occasion to display to the tribes here- 
about his success in planning, and bis prowess in battle. 
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which conducted them into the green vale tra- 
versed by tne read, and near which lay con- 
cealed the foe, ready to dart on their prey. 
Tradition says that here the noble youths, 


dreaming little of danger from the enemy, 


rested for the moment, and gathered grapes 
from the clustering vines that hung thick with 
their rich fruit by the read. When, “ suddea 
as the spark from smitten steel,’ the thousand 


savage forms sprang from their ambush, and 


with hideous yells rushed to the onslaught. 
The vigorous youths, unterrified by the sudden 
assault, the yells, or the fearful numbers of the 
enemy, insiantly rallied, and as quickly brought 
their rifles to their shoulders. They had re- 
ceived the cloud of arrows, as the savages ap- 
proached within bow-shot of their victims, but 
row in turn, the fatal lead from a still more 
deadly weapon made many a warrior bite the 
ground. The certain aim of the young band 


_had told death to as many of the savage clan. 


Still onward they pressed, over their dead, and 
thickly hurled their missiles. Again, with 
deadly aim, the fire of the little and determin- 
ed group of whites brought down the foremost 
of the desperate foe, and threw confusion into 
their ranks. A gleam of hope broke through 
the fearful prospect, and for a moment reliev- 


'ed the doubts which the overwhelming num- 


bers and fierce desperation of the savages had 
inspired. But quickly in front was heard the 


animating voice of their valiant chieftain, and 


as quickly did they rally and return the de- 
structive fire. ‘The noble youths, though with 
half their numbers slain, resolved to sell their 
lives at fatal cost. Nor was a nerve thrilled 
with fear, or a heart disposed to falter, as their 
ultimate fate now became too plainly apparent. 
Still onward, wiih brutal force, wrought to 
madness by the example and the theannalian 


voice of the gigantic Phillip, pressed the ex- 


ulting foe. 
To utmost deeds brave Lathrop now inspired 
the daring band, as each had caught from him 


thrilling ery : ‘‘ Our God!—our homes! — 


_ourcountry, and oursires! 


~ 


But inan instant, 
pierced with many arrows, he falls among the 
slain. The heroic captain, ‘ the bravest of 


| the brave,’ now fallen, the enemy express their 


fiendish joy in loud and terrific yells. 


The 
fight thickens, and man conflicts with man. 
The dying groans of the christian nerves each 


youthful arm, which still deeper returns suc- 


cessive blows. 
Impelled with fury at the destruction which 


was yet making in their ranks by the almost 


superhuman efforts of the brave whites, they 
strove, with all the brutality of fiends, to com- 
plete their deadly work. At length the num- 
ber of the valiant youths was reduced to a soli- 
tary few; when the foremost of these, on turn- 


ing to animate his comrades, saw himself sup- 


ported by seven only of his associates. These, 
finding all efforts at victory hopeless, and that 
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longer warfare would but add to the scalps of 


| 


the victors, dashed their weapons in the face of 
the foe, and attempted to escape. The two 


| A sad duty now devolved on the final victors. 
They dug on the spot the sepulchre which to 
this day contains the commingling dust of their 


who stood last in this unequal contest—the youthful brethren, and over its mouth is to be 
most athletic of the chivalrous corps—bound- | seen a smooth flat stone, the only humble testi- 
ing ovcr the slain, took a direction toward the | monial of posterity. Yes, there by the side of 
Deerfield river, followed by two hundred In- the road leading from the pretty villages we have 
dians, hurling with almost deadly precision | mentioned, and near the little brook destined 
their arrows and hatchets. The whizzing of | to give immortality to the event, may the curi- 
these missiles urged the powerful remnant to | ous traveller, as he passes through the green 


their utmost speed. One of these, plunging in- 
to the stream, vainly attempted to reach its op- 
posite bank ; oe by the arrows of the sa- 
vages, he sank lifeles to its bottom, while the 
other, running along the shore, screened by 
the under-brush on its banks, silently sunk in- 
to the water. Here, amid a thick and dark 
cluster of weeds and bushes, he supported him- 
self by the trunk of an old tree lying on the 
edge of the stream, with his face sufficiently 
elevated to admit of respiration, until the In- 
dians had r _ aquished their search for him, 
continually —- near by him, their hasty 
tramp, and fearful yells of disappointment. 
Wh» . all was still, and during the darkness of 
nig ., he swam across the river; and, stiff and 
cold, began his march for Hadley, where he 
arrived on the following day, the last and only 
living witness, as tradition says, of the battle of 


| 


fields of the Connecticut valley, see the mound 
which designates the place where fought and 


| sleep the unhonored brave. Peace to thy 


manes, heroic youths! Thy country’s history 
shail preserve thy memory! 

It is not a little curious among the phenome- 
na of mind, to mark the effect of external ob- 
_ jects in recalling long-lost impressions. While 
_ standing on the spot thus hallowed by deeds of 


| bravery, and while dwelling on the scenes 
, which the imagination was picturing before 


| me, I was all at once overwhelmed, as if by a 
sudden rush of light from the darkness of the 
ast. Circumstances, localities—the realities, 

in all the vividness with which they were relat- 


ed to me, when but eight years of age, by my 
_ grandsire—started fresh into life. More than 
thirty years have elapsed since memory recall- 
/ed one of those impressions, and yet every 


} 


Bloody Brook. Reader, this youth was the | word that was dropped from the lips of that ve- 


writer’s grand-father! 

Returning to the spot which history has so 
justly designated as ‘‘ Bloody Brook,’’ the bar- 
barous enemy, on completing their destruction 
of life, began that of the dead. The busy 
scalping-knife was doing its frightful office, 
and the naked heads, severed from the lifeless 
trunks, were dancing high in air on the points 
of poles. The sickening sight made the less 
srvage foe revolt. Death had not done its last 
kind duties, when this infernnl sport commenc- 
ed. The convulsive throe still showed the 
struggle between lifeand death. The spoutin 
blood, still warm with life, was seen to gus 
forth from the gaping wounds, and trickling 
along the green-sward, find a repository in the 

rgling brook near by. The gory rills were 
fast purpling the little stream, and transporting 
the red tide down to oblivion—the richest flood 
that ever rivulet bore. All around was horror, 
torture, and death ; when suddenly appeared, 
on the crown of the hill, a large company of 
white men, who had come from Greenfield, 
with all possible haste, to the succor of their 
brethren. But, alas! it wastoo late! The 
scene we have described was presented instead. 
Filled with rage and madness, this furious band 
rushed down the hill upon the brutal force, yet 

loating in blood, and falling like lions among 
made terrible havoc. Alarmed at this 
furious and unexpected assault, the savages 
sprang, with fear and desperate fleetness, from 
scene, striving only to escape the death 
which their barbarity so justly merited. But 
full many a warrior fell by the strong arm of 
the vengeful white man. Flight alone saved 
the few remaining enemy. 


_nerated man—his actions—his very look, while 
relating to me the affray at ‘‘ Bloody Brook,”’ 
came back upon me more freshly than a dream 
of yester-night. Every incident of that san- 
| guinary fight, than which none in the history 
| of our country was more fatally decisive, came 
_up from the abyss of time, with all the vigor 
| and clearness of present vision. He was then 
but eighteen years of age—of powerful mould 
and great muscular activity. The thrilling 


| particulars which he described in his venera- 
ble age, thus presented themselves to my mind, 
a short time since, on the consecrated spot, to 
which neither history nor tradition has yet done 


justice. Cc. 
[Knickerbocker, October, 1836. 


GENIUS. 


Genius is not to be wasted on the mere per- 
sonal enjoyment of its possessor. He is not 
idly to follow the eccentric impulses of imagi- 
nation, because he loves to wander ina maze 
of luxurious thought, to dream delicious plea- 
sure in the sunshine, or listen entranced to the 
voice of nature, ‘‘telling of things which no 

| gross ear can hear.”? This were to abuse the 
gift, to bury a treasure which might have en- 
riched a world, and to obscure a light which 
should have led to Heaven from whence it 
came. 


Low or1G1n.—Many of our greatest men 
have sprung from the humblest origin, as the 
lark whose nest is on the ground, soars near- 
est to heaven. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY. 


This Academy is built of brick, of ample dimensions to accommodate seventy-five boarders, 
and arranged expressly for a female boarding school. It is situated on Cannon-street, in one of 
the most favorable locations in the village, being central, yet retired, pleasant and healthful. 
The situation of Poughkeepsie, well known as one of the most beautiful and interesting villa- 
ges in the United States; its facility of communication with every part of the country, and es- 
pecially with places on the Hudson river, render the location one of the best in the State. 

The course of instruction pursued in this academy is adopted with a special view to its prac- 
tical utility to the business in life, while all requisite attention is given to those branches usually 
termed ornamental. The mode of instruction, as far as the subject will allow, is analytical, and 
intended to exercise the reflecting and reasoning faculties, and thus strengthen and elevate the 
mind. Competent and experienced teachers will instruct in the various branches of Mathema- 
tics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Philosophy, French, Drawing, &c. 

The Principals are the Rev. Horace GAtpin and Lady. Of Mr. Galpin the Trustees deem 
it necessary only to say that they have received the fullest and most satisfactory testimonials of 
his qualifications and peculiar fitness to preside over an institution of this character. His Lady 
has long been advantageously known as connected with some of the best female seminaries in 
the city of New-York. Female assistants are also csnployed to discharge efficiently all duties 
devolving upon them. The course of studies is designed to be useful, as well as practical and 
ornamental ; and to embrace all the branches of a complete and approved system of female edu- 
cation, as taught in the first institutions in the United States. The discipline adopted is believed 
to be such as must ensure to diligent, docile pupils, the acquirement of superior mental and mo- 
ral attainments. 

The Academic year is divided into two terms, of twenty-two weeks each. The Summer Term 
commences on the first Wednesday in May, the Winter Term on the first Wednesday in No- 


vember. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


POETS. 


BY MRS, EMELINE 8, SMITH. 


“ They learn in seffering what they teach in song.” 


Genius seems to be something, which re- 
quires from its possessor the greatest possible 
sacrifice. Itisa gift which Nature bestows 
but rarely upon her children; and when she 
does she frequently withdraws al] other bless- 
ings. The heart endowed with this inestima- 
ble treasure, must too often beat to the mea- 
sure of sadness ; and the spirit lighted by this 
divine fire, must too often bend tu the burden 
of woe. 

Of the many brilliant characters who, mete- 
or-like, have illumined the world, few have 
tasted the real sweets of existence, or known 
the enjoyment commonly meted out to hum- 


bler individuals. °*Tis true, genius creates a 
world of its own, where it reigns and rules with 
unlimited power; but the heart is so constitut- 
ed, that fairy pleasures of this ideal world will 
not long satisfy its cravings. Fora time it may 
roam in the regions of fancy and revel in the 
delights of imagination, but it will return from 
its wanderings, like a wearied bird from a long 
flight, and seek a repose in the resting-place of 
earth. The greatest minds that can exist are 
but a ‘* mixed essence” — 


“ Half dust—half deity.” 
Sometimes guided and governed by the divin- 


er portion of their nature, they soar away into 
the loftiest realms of thought; and like the 
lark, breathe their soul’s music at the very por- 
tals of heaven. But, alas, the meaner impuls- 
es of mortality soon lure them back to earth, 
to seek amid its lowly scenes humbler and less 
holy joys. Thus, with a strange inconsistency 
of character, the gifted ofttimes turn from their 
ennobling visions and pursuits, to fix every 
thought and every hope upon some frail and 


fleeting treasure of the heart, which, if per- 
chance they lose, they mourn with a bitterness 
peculiar to the inspired and elevated soul. 

But it is well, perhaps, that sensitive minds | 
have the foible (if foible it be) of clinging too | 
fondly to earthly blessings, and mourning too | 
deeply over their loss, for many a noble spirit | 
would else slumber on, unconscious of its pow- | 
er, and many a heart beat to its latest day, ig- | 


norant of the inestimable gift it enshrined. Ad- 


4 


versity is the ordeal which tests the intrinsic 
qualities of the mind, and renders all its shin- 
ing properties more brilliant and pure. Ge- 
nius, which sometimes sleeps forgetful of 
its high destiny, is ever awakened by the touch 
of sorrow, and guided by the same power to 
the performance of its glorious tasks. 

From the earliest. periods of the world, there 
have been many instances recorded of the in- 
fluence misfortune has had in awakening the 
energies of the human mind. This seems to 
be particularly the case with regard to the 
worshippers of the muse. With many of the 
greatest poets who have ever existed, grief, in 
some shape or other, has been the hidden but 
powerful agency that urged them on to fame. 
Let us look for a moment at the lives of some 
of these, and see if this be not true. 

Dante, the brightest luminary in the hea- 
ven of Italian poetry, furnishes an example. 
His heart was early touched by the rude hand 
of sorrow, and the response was a strain of 
music that will linger on earth forever! In his 
boyish years, he fixed his affections upon the 
fair ‘‘ Beatrice,’’ whose name he has rendered 
as immortal as his works. That love colored 
his whole existence, for death snatched his 
beautiful away, in the spring-time of her love- 
liness, and the poet was ever after a mourner 
for her loss. But he bewailed her not with 
tears—his imperishable lays were the offerin 
he laid upon her tomb; and though she had 
gone to the grave, she was recalled again to 
life, to dwell forever in the fairy and beautiful 
world of her boy-lover’s sublime poetry. Her 
memory became the spirit of his inspiration— 
the subject of his daily thoughts and star of his 
after life. His imagination invested the loved 
and lost one with the attrihytes of divinity, and 
this apotheosis was approved by the world. 
Not only in his own mind, but in the minds of 
all who bent above his glowing page, she be- 
came an immortal goddess—the holy and beau- 
tiful spirit of his works! Dantehad other trou- 
bles besides the loss of his early love. The 
party to which he had attached himself, and 
with which he had performed many a good 
deed for his country, was conquered by an o 
pemeg ower, and the poet was stripped of the 

onors he had gained; banished from his na 
tive city and condemned, if he ventured with- 
in its bounds, to an ignominious and fearful 
death. Thus deprived of domestic happiness— 
deserted by fortune, and doomed to wander an 
exile from his dear native city, his ‘‘ beloved 
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and beautiful Florence,’’ he sought inhis divine 
art, that consolation denied by every thing else, 
and gave his undivided soul to the spirit of po- 
esy. It was then he produced works which 
surpassed the promise of his happier years, and 
won for him the unfading cbaplet of fame. 

Mitton, the bard of high and holy themes, 
is another example. While the light of pros- 
perity beamed around him, his mind, though 
towering far above its fellows, took not that 
eagle flight into the regions of thought that it 
did in after years of gloom. When misfortune 
came upon him in many forms ; when his house 
was desolated by repeated losses, and darken- 
ed by repeated troubles; when infirmity, sick- 
ness and blindness, showered their accumulat- 
ed evils upon his devoted head, his genius then 
shook off all earthly trammels and soared to an 
amaziog and unequalled height. When the 
visible world, with all its beauties, was forever 
shut out from his view, his mental vision lifted 
itself from earth and sought the glories of hea- 
ven. That a glimpse of these blessed regions 
was granted to his view we may not doubt, for 
the light that beams upon his page is surely a 
ray from celestial worlds, and the holy strains 
that vibrate from his lyre, are surely borrowed 
from the harmony of an angel choir. 

Another and a melancholy example, is to be 
found in the singular career of Byron. His 
first lesson in the school of adversity, was the 
knowledge of a personal defect, which, slight 
as it was, engendered a morbid sensibility that 
was near akinto grief. The first taught him to 
rely upon the resources of his mind, and to 
plume his wings for a flight into the realms of 
poetry. But not till he was assailed by criti- 
cism, and his haughty spirit withered beneath 
the lash of sarcastic reproof, did the Promethe- 
thean spark that slumbered in his soul, kindle 
into a flame of startling and scorching brillian- 
cy. But, even then, the deepest fountain of 
poetic feeling was unruffled and unawakened, 
until a colder and keener blast of sorrow swept 
over its surface. Not till his home was desert- 
ed—his hearth desolate, and his heart the ruin- 
ed receptacle of blighted hopes and buried 
joys, did he breathe forth that music which 
awed and enchanted the world. When friends 
forsook and kindred frowned; when the world 
looked coldly upon him, and 


“* Hatred’s shafts flew thick and fast ;’’ 


when the deep, passionate love of his noble but 
erring nature, was cast back upon his aching 
heart ; when the cup of life had lost every 
sweet, then, and not ’till then, did he strike 
the lyre with magic power, and produce that 
melody which resounds in every land, and 
awakens an echo in every heart! 

SHELLY, the deeply erring but highly gift- 
ed child of song, is also anexample. He, too, 
was early taught in the severe school of af- 
fliction, and his otherwise tender and genile 
nature, borrowed from grief a strength and ele- 
vation of thought, which gave his works at 


once a character beautiful and sublime. With 


| a heart warmed by the kindest feelings; a soul 
_ alive to the purest sentiments; anda mind im- 
_ bued with the true spirit of genius, he was in- 
, deed worthy to be loved and admired in life, 
| and honored and lamented in death. But alas! 
| he had a dangerous and, as many thought, a 
| demoralizing belief, which caused him to be 
| frowned upon by the good, and persecuted by 
| the bad, until he who loved all living things, 
| and who would not harm the lowliest of God’s 
/creatures, was looked upon asa monster of 
| guiltand wickedness. Had the mistaken and 
| misguided world, granted him that clemency 
| Which his sensitive and gentle nature required 
_and deserved, might he not have been won, 
| from the erring creed into which he had fallen, 
to a better and juster view of divine things? 
| His false belief was the only shadow that rest- 
/ed upon the brightness and beauty of his cha- 
| racter, and that was a fault to be punished by 
_ his Creator, and not by his fellow-man. None 
| but the all-seeing eye could penetrate the 
_ depths of that strangely constituted heart, and 
learn what was in truth its feelings and belief; 
_ and none but the Being of infinite wisdom was 
| fitted to pass judgment upon the errors he alone 
' could understand. Do we turn from the light 
and warmth of the sun, and despise its genial 
influence, because there are spots upon its sur- 
face? No, we forget the shadow that rests up- 
on its brightness, and reverence with grateful 
hearts its cheering and life-giving power. Thus 
should the world have forgotten the blemishes 
that sullied the character of Shelley, and re- 
-membered only the better and brighter attri- 
| butes of his heart. But instead of this, he was 
_censured by those who mistook his principles, 
/and condemned by those who knew him not 
'Banished from the society he was fitted to 
_adorn—desertel] by fortune, whose favors his 
genius should have won, and depressed by bo- 
_dily pain and sickness, he was well prepared 
to *‘ teach in song’’ what he had learned in suf- 
fering, and to decorate his lays with the gems 
of thought which he had gathered from the 
stormy waves of grief. Weary of scenes where 
he had known but care and sorrow, and sick of 
the world that used him so ill, he retired, with 
one fond and faithful friend, to a calm retreat 
in a brighter and more genial clime. There, 
with her whom he so beautifully styles his 
** own heart’s home”’ he passed his few remain- 
ing days, and devoted his mind to the pursuits 
he loved. There, beneath the bright sky and 
balmy atmosphere, amid the breath of flowers 
and the music of murmuring waves, he gathered 
those bright fancies and beautiful images, which 
are the true attributes of poetry, and which 
constitute its greatest charm. There he wooed 
and worshipped the muse, who disdained not to 
lavish upon her erring votary, her highest and 
most precious favors ; and there he penned 
those productions which will be admired as 
long as one spark of poetic feeling lingers in 
human hearts—productions which the world 
will yet learn to read, as askilful flower-gather- 
er would cull his fragrant treasures from a wild 
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and luxuriant garden—selecting only those | 
which are beautiful in hue and grateful in per- 
fume; and loving them not the less, that they | 
grew amid rank and pernicious weeds. Ages | 
may pass away ere the works of this poet are | 
fairly and fully appreciated; but so sure as the | 
morning sun dispels the shadows of night, the 
step of advancing time will dissolve the mist of 
prejudice that now lingers around his name. 
Ferici1a Hemans, “the sweet song bird | 
of England,’ next claims attention. And here 
it may be as well to remark, that, to woman in 
particular, the endowments of genius have too | 
often been an inheritance of pain. Her heart ; 
is peculiarly fitted for love—so formed and 
fashioned for all the pure and gentle delights 
of affection, that nothing else can afford it the 
same amount of happiness; and genius though | 
it may win many things beside—admiration, 
raise, friends, fame and fortune, it can never 
y its own power subdue that master passion 
toits will. This is the reason why women of 
splendid abilities have so often turned from the 
plaudits of a multitude, and sighed for the lot 
of some lowly but well loved individual. Thus 
Sappho, whose lays, rich and glowing as her | 
own sunny clime, had won for her such wealth 
of fame, cast away or counted as naught, all 
the honors she had gained, and destroyed her- 
self because she could not command the love | 
of one coveted heart. Thus Properzia Rozi, 
the celebrated female sculptor of Bologna, | 
slighted and despised the lofiy triumphs ac- 
quired by her art, and died in consequence of 
an unrequited attachment Thus Madame De | 
Stael, with her great and glorious endowments 
of mind, was heard to say, that she would wil- 
lingly resign all her shining talents, and all | 
the undying fame they had brought her, for the | 
poor and perishing gift of personal beauty. 
And thus highly gifted women in all ages of 
the world, have generally been the least suc- 
cessful in the pursuit of happiness. But like | 
illustrious men, they travel with a surer step to 
fame when their way lies over rugged and un- 
lovely scenes. Adversity is to their hearts, 
what a stormy blast is to a bed of flowers—it 
may bend and bruise, and sometimes break 
the fragile things, but it is sure to call out | 


all the sweet and precious perfume that lies | 
hidden in their depths! 
Mrs. Hemans is a striking proof that 


Strength is born 
In the deep silence of long-suffering hearts,’’ 


and her tuneful lays tell us that her mind must 
have been severely tried in the fiery ordeal of 
woe, ere it could have produced such pure and 
unalloyed treasures. We know not the exact 
motive of her griefs, yet we feel that she suf- 
fered much, for we hear in every tone of the 
sacred melody she awakens, the voice of a 
sorrowing though resigned spirit. In all her | 
productions there is the evidence of a heart | 
formed for happiness, and deserving the high- | 
est allotment of earthly bliss, and yet how dif- | 
ferent was her lot? How peculiarly sad her | 
fate? We have only to listen to a few strains ' 


of her heart-touching music, to know that her 
path was ever darkened by 
shadow-tinging thought 
With hues too deep for joy.” 


Her songs are like the murmurs of an ocean 
shell, pining for its lost home; or like the war- 


_blings of the prisoned bird, mourning for its 
native heaven. Her poetry hallowsevery 
it touches with beauty, but it is the pensivea 


almost painful beauty of an Autumn landscape. 
One of the clouds, and of course the darkest 


that ever lowered upon her spirit, was the es- 


trangement of her husband, and their conse- 


quent separation. Such a trial would almost 


wring the life-blood from any female heart; 
then how severely must it have tortured one so 


sensitive, so gentle, so loving, as her’s? It 
_ was after this painful event, when her beloved 
children were worse than fatherless, and she 
| more wretched than a widow, that she wedded 


her soul to the muse, and became the enchant- 


ress of the heart. Then, when the sun of hap- 
_piness had set forever 


when earthly hopes 
were all blighted, and earthly aspirations all 


_ forgotten—the efforts of her genius acquireda 


character more lofty and lovely, and her music 
caught ‘‘ a wandering breath of that high me- 


_lody, whose source is in heaven, and whose vi- 
_ brations are eternal!” 


These are only a few of the many examples 


that could be given to show the beneficial in- 


fluence which misfortune sometimes exercises 
over the human heart; and now the question 
arises, whether these gifted beings would have 
attained the same degree of excellence in their 
vocation, if their respective careers had not 


been so strikingly marked by the desolating 


effects of grief. 1t appears that they would not, 
for we have seen that not one of these persons 
gave the entire energies of their mind to the 
divinity they worshipped until the ties which 
bound them to earth, and its enjoyments, were 
nearly all severed. Then, and not till then, 
they merited and obtained the loftiest triumphs 
of their art. This will induce us to believe, 


what is really the case, that, as the stars of 


heaven are only visible in the season of dark- 
ness, the best and brightest attributes of hu- 


_manity are unseen and unknown until the hour 


of gloom. The pages Of history are replete 


with instances which prove this fact, for we 


there learn, that it has ever been in disordered 


| and dangerous eras of time that the master spi- 
| rits of the world have arisen to perform their 


glorious deeds. As in the actual world, it is 
even from lands startled by the loudest din of 
war, that the voice of heroism peals forth its 


_loftiest tone; so in the moral universe, it is 


from hearts shaken by the severest storm of 
grief, that the voice of poesy pours out its 
highest and holiest strain. Were it not so, we 
might be disposed to imagine, that the gifted 
in all ages of the world have been too severely 
tried; but as it is we feel that ‘‘ He who order- 


| eth all things aright,” has in this particular 


also, manifested the unerring wisdom of his 
ways. {Ladies’ Comprnion.]} 
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60 HEROD’S FEAST.—FUGITIVE LINES. 


Original. 
KING HEROD’S FEAST. 


BY MRS. HILTON. 


I. 
King Herod tonight gives a feast to his nobles, 
Great lords and high captains encircle the board ; 
His birth-night is kept with a banquet and revel, 
And forth in rich goblets the red wine is poured. 
Oft and eager they quaff of that dark flowing 
liquid, 
Loud waxes their laughter, and shriller each tone ; 
The wine-cup has triumphed and reason lies van- 
quished, 
While folly and madness succeed to the throne. 


It. 
But see! mid the swellings of music’s soft ea- 
dence, 
What vision of loveliness floats on the sight! 
Hush’d mute is each lip, as it slowly advances, 
The dark eyes of Judah’s lords flash with delight ; 
Light bounds the foot to each quick gliding mea- 
sure, 
Full bright is her dark eye, and rich her cheeks 
glow, 
Down sweep those gloss’d tresses over her shoul- 
ders, 
Polished as marble and white as the snow. 


A rose-leaf could scarcely be crushed ’neath her 
pressure, 
As she gracefully glides through that banqueting 
hall ; 
So lightly she bounds to the quick sounding music, 
The eye of the gazer scarce sees the foot fall ! 
But the dance it is ended—the damsel advances, 
While gen’rous applauses ring loud on the ear, 
Her eye seeks the king’s with an eager expres- 
sion, 
Then low at his footstool she sinks without fear. 
Iv. 
1.ow bends the king from the throne of his splen- 
dor—— 
“ A boon, thou fair maiden, come ask of me now, 
To the half of my kingdom I freely will give it: 
Ye nobles of Judah, take heed to my vow!” 
Up bounds the maid from her suppliant posture, 
All radiant with gladness and heart filled with 
joy ; 
She hastes to her mother to tell the king’s plea- 
sure, 
And ask how her favor she best may employ. 
v. 
On a couch, clothed in purple, all brilliant and 
gorgeous, 


See Herodius, the wife of the monarch, recline ; 

Fair maidens and menials attend at her bidding, 

While round her bright jewels all countlessly 
shine. 

Dark glows the brow of that preud, haughty wo- 
map, 

Such beauty, in anger is dread to behold— 

“ Go,” she says, “ ask the head of that bold dar- 
ing preacher, 

Who lies, the king’s captive, in yon dungeon 


hold.” 
VI. 
But a moment has passed when the damsel re- 
enters ; 


Still high glows her cheek and undim’d is her eye, 

Though the boon she now asks causes Herod to 
tremble 

And start from his throne with a quick fearful 
cry! 

“You promised a gift, and you will not gainsay 
it! 

I ask not dominion, I wish not for gold, 

But give in a charger the head of the Baptist 

Who now lies a prisoner, in yonder strong hold.” 


VII. 
All silent stands Herod, his hands clasped in sor- 
row, 
While grief and repentance work deep on his 
brow. 
The Prophet of God! whose stern words had ad- 
monished— 
Must he fall, woman-victim? Alas, for that vow! 
Yes ! alas for the monarch, his oath is recorded ; 
Yet, how soon would he barter the half of his 
throne, 
Could the word of his honor return all untarnish- 
ed, 
Could he thus for his wine-drunken madness 
atone. 


vur. 
Vain, vain is his grief, his remorse unavailing, 
And thus from his lips pale with anguish and 
dread, 
Forth issues the mandate “ Ho! haste to the 
prison 
And bring to this damsel the dead Baptist’s 
Head !” 


For the American Magazine. 


Messrs. Editors : 

The following beautiful effusion, I found up- 
on the margin of a wandering newspaper, a 
few weeks since. It was evidently written in 
a vision of the enchanting scenes which geolo- 
gy has spread out to the wonder of the world. 
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POETRY. 


I have the satisfaction of knowing by whom 
it was written, and venture to hope that the 
same pen may contribute to your valuable ma- 
gazine. Yours, &c. G. 


While monarchs and heroes, the nobie and brave, 
Have reared their proud columns on high, 

To snatch from the depths of oblivion’s wave, 
The deeds that were destined to die : 


The wild forest bird, that looked down on their 
pride, 
Hath left on the wave-trodden beach 
His footsteps, in marks where the wave nor the 
tide, 
Nor millions of ages can reach. 


E’en the pattering rain-drops that fall on the 
ground, 
Are registered beautifully there, 
As fresh and unfading—it seems as the sound 
Has just melted away in the air. 


Original. 


DEATH OF AN ORPHAN CHILD, ON ITS 


BIRTH-DAY. 


BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I. 
The birth-day feast in thought was spread, 
And love rejoiced to see 
The gentle orphan lift her head, 
So fair, and full of glee. 


II. 
Mid the sweet group of infant friends, 
Essay the playful wile, 
Exulting clap her fairy hands, 
And wear her mother’s smile. 


Il. 
The birth-day came! The change how great! 
Fast fell the mourner’s tear ; 
The flower had withered in a night! 
The banquet was not here : 


Iv. 
No! No! The banquet was above— 
At the Redeemer’s feet ; 
Clasped in her parent’s arms of love, 
And every joy complete. 


THE EVENING CLOUD. 


BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 
A clond lay cradled near the setting sun— 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 


Long had I watched the glory moving on, 
O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 


Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ; 
F’en in its very motion there was rest, 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 
Wafted the traveler to the beauteous west. 


Emblem, methought, of the departed soul! 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onward to the golden gates of heaven; 


Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 
And tells,to man his glorions destinies. 


THE WHITE POPPY. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Thou hast no power to charm our eye, 
Or aid us in our need, 
Disdainfully we pass thee by, 
Thou pale and worthless weed! 
Bright flowers are near thy dwelling place, 
And corn is waving round, 
Thou dost but sadden and deface 
This gay and fertile ground. 


Yet hold—my censure I repress— 
Thy wondrous juice contains 

A spell to soothe in drowsiness 
The weary sufferer’s pains ; 

He sighs for sleep—in thought he shrinks 
From night’s long train of woes, 

Till of thy lulling draught he drinks, 
And sinks to soft repose. 


What were to him the fragrant flowers 
That lavish nature yields, 

What the rich vineyard’s purple stores, 
The harvest of the fields ? 

Scarce fruits improved by careful art, 
Fair buds of varied dies, 

How would they mock his throbbing heart, 
How cheat his aching eyes! 


Let me no more with erring sense 
God’s mystic work arraign, 
The mighty hand of Providence 
Hath nothing made in vain; 
Nor need I quit this lonely mead 
His gracious love to scan, 
Since even in a simple weed 
I trace his care for man. 


Metropolitan Magazine, 


A LITERARY THIEF. 


“The rascal has robbed me!” 
“T pity your grief:” 
“ All my manuscript verses !” 
“T pity the thief!” 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


For the American Magazine. 


PISCES—THE FISHES. 


“ Cold watery Pisces brings the lowering blast.” 
* 


« Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast.” 


‘* If Winter bellow from the north, 
Soon the sweet Spring comes dancing forth, 


And nature laughs again.” 
CowPeER. 


The Fishes. This constellation, which was 
once the twelfth, has now become the ‘‘ Lead- 
ers of the Celestial Hosts,”? inasmuch as it now 
occupies the place of the sign Aries, or the first 
in the order of the Zodiac. The sun enters 
the sign Pisces, (i. e., the 12th sign,) about 
the 19th of February, but does not reach the 
constellation Pisces, (i. e. the lst Sign,) until 
about the,6th of March. Its mean right ascen- 
sion is 5 deg., and its mean declination 10 deg. 
N. The precise boundaries of this constella- 
tion is very difficult to trace in the heavens. 
It is generally represented on the celestial 
globes, as in the above cut. It contains 112 
stars, 13 of which are of the third magnitude, 
but none larger. When fairly traced in the hea- 
vens, it appears to be one of the most beautiful 
and interesting of the constellations. Accord- 
ing to the ancients, when the sun had passed 
through Pisces, the year was considered clos- 
ed. Thus Ovid, in his story of Orpheus and 


Eurydice, 
“ And now his yearly course the circling sun 


Had thrice complete through watery Pisces run.” |} 


| The Fishes are described by Manilius, as 
jowemning in the torrent of water that flows 
from Aquarius. They are said to represent 
| Venus and Cupid, who, we are told, were with 
other godsand goddesses, pursued to the banks 
of the Nile, or were there amusing them- 
selves, 


“ When Typhon, from the conquered skies, pur- 
sued 
Their routed godheads, to the seven-mouthed 


flood.” 


Here they, to elude Typhon, took the forms of 
various animals, 


€ And Venus from a fish protection craves, 
And once more plunges ia her native waves.” 


There seems to have been, according to 
Heathen Mythology, many goddesses of the 
name of Venus, and four, in particular, were 
conspicuous: but these were all resolved into 
one, who bore all the beauties and disgraces of 
the others. Sir Isaac Newton, on the authori- 
ty of Tacitus, and others, seems to own none 
but Calicopis, mother of Eneas and daughter 
of Orreus or Otreus, king of Phrygia; whom 
Thros, surnamed Cinyrus (or Vulcan, ) married, 
and erected temples to in Paphos, at Amathus 
in the island of Cyprus, and at Byblos in Syria; 
hence she was called the goddess of Cyprus or 
of Syria. She, itis said, sprang from the foam of 
the sea, because being the tutelary goddess of 
lovers, “‘ they are afflicted with as many storms 
of passions as there are winds that disturb the 
ocean.’”? She sailed ina sea shell, and “ sat 
down on mount Cythera,” where flowers sprang 
up under her feet. The Hore educated her; 
Bacchus was her squire ; her son and constant 
companion was Cupid, and the three graces 
which were called Charities, were her daugh- 
ters. Of Cupid we have spoken before; suffice 
it to say, in consequence of their fright at the 
Nile, Minerva procured them a place in the 
heavens. 
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BRITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. } fossil reptiles. The first section was devoted 
to a minute description of a gigantic reptile, 


This association, which, since its organiza- | the type of a new genus, to which the name 
tion in 1830, has given a general impulse to sci- || pjjosaurus was civen, and which forms a con- 
entific investigation, held its eleventh session | | necting link between the Plesiosaurus and the 
July 28th and 29th, at Plymouth and Devonport. | | crocodile family. The remains of the Saurians of 
A large number of celebrated English scholars | the crocodile family, which complete the transi- 
tion from the enaliossaurians to the terrestrial 

ev. Professor Whewell was the President. | jjzards. were the ticed. N “ 
ed in sections, corresponding to the leading di- | tg exist ; and the difference regularly increas- 
visions of science.” There are seven sections: | es as the veological 

geological strata depart from the pre- 
Ist, of mathematics and physics; 2nd, chemis- | sent time. Professor Owen next proceeded to 
try and mineralogy ; 3d, geology and physical | | describe the remains of much more gigantic 
geography ; 4th, zoology and botany; 5th, | Saurians, which occur in England from the 
medicine; 6th, statistics; and 7th, mechanical | green sand to the oolite inclusive. He suppos- 
ed them to have been of strictly aquatic and 
ese Consist ol reports Of CommILces, and INneI~ | | probably of marine habits ; and he calculated 
vidual papers ; to the the Cetesiosaurus to have been nearly forty feet 
ciation, are publishe were impossible in | Jong. Noticing the ‘‘ foot-prints”” which have 
our present limits to give even an outline of the | excited so much attention, he ascribed them 
proceedings, and we therefore must be content | toan extinct saurian species. Notthe least sur- 
nqaace.a few results of some of the Somat: | prising part of this report was the account giv- 
In will en of the remains of serpents equal in size to 
ound a more extended sketch upon this subD- || the boa-constrictors of our tropical regions 
ject, from which work we shall extract such | | | which lie buried beneath strata of London clay 
portions as seem interesting, abridging them | '100 feet in thickness. Professor Owen has 
when also discovered the remains of batrachians,— 
weil’s Anemometer, the only machine | of frogs, toads and newts—of gigantic size, as 
which indicates ‘‘ what the wind is about in a | compared with existing forms. This report was 
given time,’’ the ordinary anemometer showing | warmly commended, and Dr. Buckland cha- 
only the pressure of the wind. He exhibited | pacterized the author as a worthy successor of 
an invention, a circular fan of feathers, intend- | Cuyier. 


ed to show by transversing wires, the velocity | ; ? 
of the wind. Professor Philips thought these | Col. Smith, on Colossal Sepiadey, “aatanam 


experiments the beginning of a series which | that i at the concerning 
must lead to a geographical map of the dis e existence of sea monsters of the class of 


tribution of the atmospheric currents, and ren- | Cephalopods. However incredulcas aiuaee 


der our knowledge of the more ‘aan ists might be, he had collected sufficient eyj- 
movements of the higher latitudes, as one- | dence that such animals now inhabited the 


cise as that of trade winds and monsoons. | 
Mr. Gurney, in papers on the Possibility of Ge 


Fire from the use of Hot Water in Warming | 


lying state, wit ‘ ; 
buildings, and the Explosion of Steam engine | panei ts with 60 men." Cok Siam 


thought that many ancient and modern 
Boilers, detailed a number of experiments which 
wereto be ascribed to these animals. 


went to show that steam under high pressure | 


was partially decomposed, and capable, as a || Professor Quetelet addressed the section on 
gaseous vapor, of heating iron flues so as to. | Statistics, in French, on the importance of keep- 
fire gunpowder and fuse metals. | ing exact registers of facts in the departments 


The most exciting communication which |, of meteorology, physics, chemistry, botany, 
came before the association, was that of Pro- agriculture, zoology, and man. He stated tha 
fessor Owen—the second and concluding part | there was a periodicity in the facts both of the 

of his very able and complete report on British | Physical and moral world. To tabulate these 
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facts, to ascertain the times and the circum- 
staces of their maxima and minima and show 
their coincidence, would advance science, and 
make statistics the great bond between all 
other branches of knowledge. 


EDITORIAL. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


American Ectectic for January, publish- 
ed by W. R. Peters, New York. Terms 
$5 per annum in advance ; $4 to Muil sub- 
scribers. 

The current number of this excellent bi- 
monthly commences a new volume, (the third. ) 
Our sentiments respecting the high character 
and important aim of the work need not be re- 
peated. The following are some of the princi- 
pal documents in the present number: New 
Poetry, from the British Critic; Natural Histo- 
ry of Society—W. S. Review; Popular No- 
tions, &c. illustrative of men and things in 
China—Chinese Repository ; Women of Italy— 
F.Q. Review; Nationality and Cosmopolitism ; 
Incidents in the life of Martin Luther; Belgian 
Literature—translations from the German; 
The Gipsics of Spain—Ed. Review; D’Israel’s 
Amenities of Literature—London Ecl. Re- 
view ; all articles of deep and permanent in- 
terest. We present the above to give those 
unacquainted with the work an idea of the 
matter it contains and the province it compass- 
es; but fully to be appreciated it should be 
read. By the way, we will here give credit 
for an article (Biographical Sketch of M. Gui- 
zot,) which we copied in a previous number of 
the American Magazine, and which by some 
mistake was not credited. 


Union Heratp.—This is the title of a 
semi-monthly periodical published at $1 per 
annum, by Luther Merrick, Cazenovia, New- 
York, and devoted principally to the interests 
of religion. Its main object is to reconcile 
different denominations—to break the barriers 
of sectarianism—that all may commingle in one 
broad, resistless tide. The work is conducted 
in a liberal and manly way and deserves pa- 
tronage. Success to the indefatigable editor. 


New-Yorx Strate Mecuanic.—This 


is a new weekly paper published in this city by | cotiect 


J. Munsell, and devoted to the interests of Me- 
chanics. Its typography is neat and the mat- 
ter adapted to the wants of those who are the 
pride of our republic, and whose cause it were 
an honor for the most distinguished to advocate. 
Such an undertaking should meet universal 
encouragement. 


CoRRESPONDENTS. ‘Incidents in the 
life of Rob Roy;” ‘‘ Patriotism;’’ &c. are on 
file for insertion. The authors of ‘‘ What is 
Prayer?’ and ‘‘ King Herod’s Feast,’ (new 
contributors,) are heartily welcomed. May 
we hear from them often. Several articles de- 
signed for this and our last number, were, up- 
on further examination found to be defective : 
Some of them are in the hands of the authors 
for correction. 


The declined pieces are as follows: 

** Solitude.’’? In this poem are many passa- 
ges touching, natural, and charming, but as a 
whole it will not stand the test of criticism. 
Such efforts, however, though often unsuitable 
for publication, will tend to strengthen and im- 


prove the mind, and fit it eventually for no or- 
dinary flights. 
To a violet.”” Thisis asthe writer should 


have suspected. An ‘‘ extemporaneous’’ effu- 
sion can scarcely be exempt from many promi- 
nent blemishes. 

‘*Death’s Auction Sale’’—a startling and 
novel theme, and treated in rather a bold and 
poetic manner. There is too much careless- 
ness manifested and the measure is bad— 
scarcely any thing but labored prose. 

“* A Revolutionary conflict,’’ ‘‘ A chapter on 
our Aborigines,’’ ‘‘ The world of thought’>— 
a subject which requires thought. 


Enpritors of Exchange papers and others 
will accept our thanks for their candid and cor- 
dial testimonials of respect for our yet youthful 
enterprise ; and they have our repeated assur- 
ance that we shall ever strive to merit their es- 
teem and to maintain ‘ so far as in us lies’ that 
elevated position which they have been pleased 
to assign to us. 


_ EF Money. Will those agents and others w'ojare ow- 
ing us, remit what is due, without further delay ? e have 
been ag a so often by those in whom we reposed con- 
fidence, that it has become necessary to dun even our friends. 


_ 77 It is proposed to defer the printing of our March No. 
till the latter part of the month, und then issue the March and 
April numbers together. This will enable us to yet the 
work out at an earlier season thereafter, and 
some of our dues. 
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